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DESTINY.—A DIALOGUE. } 


Oneres 





LBLIA 
LitTLe stream, where art thou wandering, 
O’er the pebbles coursing free, 
About ravine and rock meandering, 
Tell me, where's thy destiny ? 
STREAM. 
First I mingle with the nver, 
Next roll with it to the sea; 
Then to the cloud, my vast receiver— 
Changing is my destiny. 
LBLIA 
Summer zephyr, mildly blowing, 
Soft alike on lake and lea; 
Stop awhile, where art thou going— 
Tell me, where's thy destiny ? 
ZEPHYR. 
Around the world my way I'm winging, 
Earth has no resting-place for me, 
Alike o’er land and sea I'm springing— 
Changing is my destiny. 
LBLIA- 
Life, like the stream, is constant wending, 
And like the breeze its doom must be, 
Wearing onward to its ending— 
Changing is life’s destiny. 


————————————— 
ORIGINAL DESCRIPTIVE ESSAYS. 








SKETCHES BY A BRIEFLESS LAWYER. 


THREE DAYS IN THE COUNTRY 
* Poor devils,” exclaimed my friend as he was leaning on my 
arm on the promenade deck of the steamboat, regarding, with a mixt 
expression of pity and mirth, the moticy assemblage that crowded 
the deck, to witness the departure of the boat—** poor devils, they 
can't go.” I was amused with the remark, and not the less when 
I reflected that a similar thought had occupied my own mind. I 
heard a low chuckle beliind me, and turning suddenly around, saw a 
grave expression stealing quickly over, and chasing away a smile 
from the countenance of a very sedate-looking quaker gentleman 
I would have hazarded any thing, that the careless words of my 
friend had given utterance to his thoughts also. The feeling is 
somewhat curious, but I believe it is experienced by every one who 
having relieved his mind from anxiety about his baggage by 
seeing it snugly deposited in the store-room, has leisure to ascend 
to the upper deck and survey the assembled crowd as the boat, pass- 
ing slowly by them, glides majestically out into the stream. For 
my own part, I always look upon them with the most unfeigned 
commiseration, and on the present occasion, my heart so melted 
with compassion towards the porter who had carried my baggage, 
as he stood scratching his head, and looking wistfully at the reced- 
ing boat, that I threw him an extra shilling 
I had accepted the mvitation of a fnend living on the Hudson 
river, some fiftv miles from New-York, and was about to make him 
It was the latter end of summer, and in the afternoon of 
I had been very busily em- 


a visit 
one of the warmest days of the season 
ployed during the day in making the many little business arrange- 
ments which the absence even of two or three days, of a pro- 
fessional man requires, and when I reached the boat, and after 
taking a hasty review, found that I had left nothing undone, my 
heart seemed as light as it ever was in childhood, and I looked for- 
ward to the delights of three days escape from business, and a vi- 
sit to the country, with a buoyancy of spirit, and eagerness of expec- 
tation more becoming a lad of fifteen than a counsellor of law 
My professional cares and anxieties I had left behind me, and as 
the citv with its heat and dust, its wealth, its want, its splendour 
and its wretchedness receded from my view, I felt like a captive 
escaping from confinement, and most sincerely did my heart echo, 
the commiseration of my friend for those who * could not go.” 
The merchant exuiting over his speculations, or mourning over 
his losses, the lawyer toiling in his vocation, the labourer fainting 
under the broiling sun, the possessor of a plumé taking his sresta, 
and drowned in perspiration and sleep; the sick, the well, the halt, 
the lame, the blind, the fair, the beautiful—all—all the congregated 
mass of humanity that compose a city, were then alike the objects 
of my compassion, and to each in the fulness of my benevolence and 
pity, I could have exclaimed, ** poor devils, 1 am sorry for you, you 
can’t go.” 

It was nearly ten o'clock when I was landed from the steamboat 
near the residence of my friend. The moon had just climbed the 
Fishkill mountains, “and from their eastern summit shed her silver 
light” over a scene of surpassing richness and beauty. But be not 
alarmed, dear reader, I am not about to afflict thee with a descrip- 
tion of it. I shall say nothing to thee about the glorious view from 


the aforesaid mountains, neither shall I describe the awful struggle | and on our general want of foresight, we laid aside our implements 4 


between laziness and curiosity with which I was convulsed about 
four o'clock on the following morning, or how the latter having con- 
quered, I ascended to their highest peak, to see the sun rise, or 
how, when I had reached it, in consequence of a sudden change 
in the weather, [ could see nothing but the blue sky above, and the 
blue mist below ; and how, when the latter was dispelled by the 
rising sun, the eye rested on a view, richer, more varied, more ex- 
tensive by far, than can elsewhere be found, even in our own beauti- 
ful land. [ will spare thee an expression of my raptures on the pros- 


pect then before me. I will not tell thee how the soul even of a law- | 


yer expanded at the sight, or how enlarged became ius ideas of the 
But I must say, that I could not then avou 
I burst into an audible 


world and its Creator 
a rira voce expression of my enthusiasm 
strain of admiration, which soon roused a young lady who was 
hanging on my arm ina gentle doze, caused probably by the pre- 
vious mist, and early rising, and we discoursed most eloquently of 
the works of nature —observed how insignificant we felt on behold- 
ing them, and how faint we had become from the want of ou 
breakfast—how glorious had been the advent of the orb of day, as 
he rose increasing in splendour and brightness, at first tingeing with 
his golden hue, the summits of the far-off hills, burnishing the 
spire of the village church, and lighting up the dark green of the 
forest; and then as he ascended high above the earth, shedding his 
full lustre over hill and dale and field and river and church and vil 
lage, and wrapping them all in light and glory—and how much bet- 
ter leather shoes would have been for climbing the mountains, 
than prunella. All this, dear reader, “ with many other things 
worthy of memory, (to use the words of one Grumio,) shall now 
die in oblivion,” lest thou shouldst say that in describing North-n 
ver scenery, I have been repeating * a twice told tale.” 

The sun never shone on a gayer ora happier party than that 
which on the second day of my sojourn in the country, set out on 
a fishing excursion to a small lake about four miles from the res: 
dence of my friend. For my own part, I was in a perfect trance 
of delight. Every thing conspired to elevate my spirits and ex 
cite my imagination. The clear unclouded sky, the bright sun, the 
refreshing breeze, the presence of frends, the * voice of girls,” 
their bright glance and light laugh, all tended to put me in good 
humour with myself, with others, and with all things animate and 
inanunate. I could glean imstruction from the lowliest plant by 
the wayside, I could find amusement in every creeping thing we 
passed—beast, bird and insect, the forest tree, and the humble shrab 
were alike subjects of interest, and afforded food for reflection 
Such was my humour, when on leaning out of our carriage wit 
dow, I observed a young pig luxuriating in a mud hole a few yards 
in front of us. He was a beautiful creature about three months old, 
in the first dawn of hoghood, in the first flush of swinish beauty 
* The world was all before him,” and he had the prospect of many 
months of happiness, of much good eating, of excellent rooting, be 
fore man, the ruthless destrover of his kind, should require his car- 
eass for the gratification of his appetite; and when his fattng 
time should come, * hope told him a flattering tale” of the delights 
of that haven where the dogs should cease from troubling him, 
and he should ever be at rest; where hunger and bloody ears 
should never come, and where after a season of uninterrupted reple- 
tion, when his bulk should be so great, as to render the longer en 
joyment of existence impossible, he should die a sudden and an 
easy death. The young grunter lay with his snout half immersed 
in the soft, black mud 
There was a lively sparkle in his small gray eye, an expression of 


He was the beau ideal of contentment 


dee p enjoyment in the visible portion of his countenance, an abandon 
in his position, which as our carriage approached, was exchang 
ed for rather a perturbed air. But he moved not. Nearer and 
nearer approached the wheel—my heart sunk within me, for I 
thought the life of the young philosopher was about to be sacrificed 
to his love of ease and soft mud, and his dislike of exertion. It came 
still more near—the eves of the victim closed, yet he stirred not 
a shght shudder run through his frame—he gave one desponding, 
hopeless wave, with his long uncut, inviolate tail, and resigned 
himself to his fate. The whee! passed within half an inch of his nose 
It was a fairy spot that we had selected for our day's sport. A 
sheet of water, perhaps three miles in circunt, as clear, as smooth 
and as bright as a mirror, bordered for about two thirds of its ex 
tent by sloping fields, and for the remaining third by a thick shady 
wood, was the scene of action A light boat, contaming most of 
our party, was soon launched, and we h ad paddled ant te what ap- 
peared to be an excellent situation for fishing, when to our great sur- 
prise, we discovered that althougn we had plenty of hooks, lines and 
poles, we had no bait! lt would be in vain for me to attempt to 
describe the rueful expression of my friend's countenance or the ge- 
neral but momentary feeling of consternation and disappointment, 
which pervaded the party on the announcement of his oversight 
But there was no help for it, so after laughing at his heedlessness, 


joying undisturbed the conversation of our fair friends 


of warfare against the fish, and commenced gathering water-lilies. I 
have been biting the end of my pen for the last ten minutes, in 
deep cogitation en the expediency of garnishing my sketch with a 
water adventure. I might so easily make one of the ladies in reach- 
ing after a flower, fall into the lake, and then could have such a fine 
opportunity of describing the fright, the confusion, the screams, the 
agony of her companions, and more than that, I could make such a 
fine display of my gallantry by throwing myself in after and rescuing 
the drowning damsel, that I really find a very difficult to abstain 
from giving some of my fair companions on that day, a cold bath, 
But independent of the extrava- 


gance of spoiling a lady's dress, and destroying the sit of one of 


and a few pints of lake water 


Trvon's best coats, such incidents are altogether too hacknied for my 
use. I will therefore honestly confess, that after landing on the 
opposite side of the lake, and wandering sometime in the wood, in 
search of wild flowers, we re-embarked, and without accident or in 
cident worthy of notice, regained the place from which we orgi 
nally set out 

There was a fine old oak a few yards from the shore of the lake, 
whose wide spreading branches and thick foliage formed a shade 
for a most ippy, Merry groupe On the green turf were spread 
various articles of food The opening report of champaiga bottles 
was to be heard ever and anon, mingling with the joyous laugh and 
the exclemations of dehght which continually burst from members 
They were seated in every variety 


At the foot of and lean 


of the primitive dinner party 
ot position, as fancy or caprice dictated 


ing against the trunk of the tree, sat a fair young girl, with fine 


dark floating eyes and long evelashes. Her teeth were of the most 
dazzing whiteness, and her | I never before fully understood 
the expression ““dewy lips”-—hers were almost wet, and so full and 


of so deep a re d, that they would have shamed those of Hebe her 
self Her dark brown curls had esc aped from confinement, and 
hung down in long disordered ring 





ts, kissing her glowing cheek, 
and contrasting beautfully with its delheate tint. Her form was 
rich, full and graceful, and im the careless attitude she had assum 
ed, showed to great advantage She was a splendid creature 
tumid almost to excess—haughty, (yet with the latter feeling so 
much corrected by her native kindliness of disposition, that it was 
rarely perceptible,) and high spuited. Her manner was slightly 
constrained, but at tunes, her natural vivacity would sunder all 
bonds, and she would ghde imto an easy flowing strain of conversa 
tion, delighting all who heard her, with the briliiancy and beauty of 
{ the almost childlike grace and simplicity with 


yusin, who, jointly with my 


her thoughts, 
which she gave them utterance. Hy ré 
self, occ upied the green turf at her feet, and shared her conversa 
tion, was a frank, gay, laughing girl of seventeen, with large melt- 
ing dark eyes, and a hand of the most perfect beauty. As with it 
she “called back the tangles of her wandering hair,” I could not 
help expressing my admiration of its singular perfection , but as she 
received my remark as the merest compliment, I presume the un 
enlightened little maiden is not yet conscious of its rare propor 
uions and extraordinary beauty. There was at some distance from 
us, in animated conversation with my frend, a fair and playful 
creature, witty and slightly sarcastic, (as I know to my cost,) whom 
I would attempt to deseribe had I not already exhausted all my 
sweetest epithets. As it is, | must pass on to a demure litde blos 
som of fifteen, just bursting into womanhood, startled at her own 
loveliness, and alarmed at the observation it attracted. By her 
side was her relative, a graceful girl, a few years her senior, and 
presiding over a basket filled with a most bountiful provision for 
our appetites, sat the kindest, the best, the most considerate of 
maiden aunts 

The setting sun first interrupted our enjoyment, and a nde of four 
miles at that delghtful pe riod, when the shades of eve ning are 
spreading over the earth, and ere yet the night dews begin to fall 
concluded our day's pleasures 

I could not he Ip ( alling to mind the dole ful, bapa tie nl exe lama 
uuon of the old citizen who made a water excursion with his wife 
and daughters— 
Shup ‘ts a thing, 
you never can be quir tm, 





T 


as in the afternoon of the following day, the same party stepped on 


board of a small sail boat, for the purpose of visiting one of the 
many beautiful islands in the Hudson river. The old man was 
right. In ship or sail boat, * by wind or steam, "tis all the same,’ 
there is no rest or comfort in either. | had anticipated a quiet sail 

t! d and tide, and en 


down the niver, gliding smoothly along, with wind and 

I had then 
proposed a ramble over the island, and afterwards a return by 
Scraps of poetry about * the blue and moonlit deep,” 
*&c. &c., were flitting through 
But my anticipations were 


moonlight 
* moonlight hours,” “silver waters,’ 
my mind and hovering on my tongue 
put to flight, and my dreams disturbed in rather an unpleasant 
manner, to wit, by the boom's coming in contact with my head 
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Then followed words of command, hoisting of sails, trimming the 
whistiing of ot and 


But at length, all obstacles to our enjoyment were re- 


boat, winds, heaving waves, wet dresses 


screams 
moved, and we glided down the river to our point of destination 
very pleasantly. ‘The afternoon on the island was spent as all af- 
moons are, Where there is youth and beauty, and wit and good hu- 
mour, happily —and when at evening we were about to re-enter the 
id already began to congratulate ourselves 


boat on our return, we | 


on the agreeable termination of our excursion. But we soon disco- 

vered the truth of the hackmed quotation, ** facilis descensus Aver- 
” Tt 

river with wind and tide in our favour, but to get back agam was 

Hoc opus, hi As matters stood, it re- 


light breeze that carried us down, had entire- 


mr. sed rerocare gradum was easy enough to go down the 


another matter lahor est 
quired rowing ‘J he 
there was not a breath of air, and the surtace of the 


My friend and myself with a 


ly died away 


river was as smooth as a murror 


young boy, were the only males on board—we were full three miles 
distant from our landing-place—the ude was making down the r- 
ver with the velocity of a mill-race—the countenances of the ladies 
began to express ansiety, and my friend looked trouble d. Suddenly 
the ladies would be alarmed 


ot 


it occurred to me that the relatives of 


my tt to dwell on the anxiety 





it our long absence began 


mothers, aunts and fathers; and to crown all, the recollection of 


an invitation to tea, and a dim vision of a tea-table spread with lux 
uries for our joint gratiheation on our return, began to rise upon my 
sight. The thought of cold tea and overdone cakes decided me. I 


shipped the oars, and motioning to my friend, we commer ced our 


labours. And now, fair and gentle reader, 


“Tf e’era true and mourntul tale 
Hath made thy OMe Cheek rh pate 
Or dimmed the tustre of thine eye 


With tears for others’ misery,” 


I record my suff 


deny not now thy sympathy, while 


I have informed thee that there was a stror 


that we were three miles below the lat 


wing , 





tell thee, that the might was warm and sultry to excess For a 
time our occupation was not unpleasant. It was relieved by con 
versation with the ladies, and by listening to their sweet songs ; 
but when we rested on our oars for a moment, to catch some soft 
strain, ere it melted away o’erthe silent waters, we found that the 
hurrying tide was carry! us with fearful rapidity v from our 
plac of destination Our oecupation then beeame ta Ww ma 
fatiguing The perspiration began to stand in large drops upon 
my forehead At length it increased to such a degree, that it fell 
from me in streams—each separate hair became a perfcet water 
course I was completely drenched—my hands suflered severely, 
and yet we had gained little more than a mile We nm ected 
our young companion at the helm to change the course of the boat 
and steer direetly for the shore We made it after halt 1 hours 
hard rowing, and had the satisfaction of onee more plac our 
feet on land \ pleasant walk of a mile and a half on the bank of 
the river brought us homme Ah, then and there was hurrving t 
md fro” of servants, and colleeting of eatables, of warm cakes, and 
warmer tea, and there were cordial greetings and happy tices ; and 
when late at night T took my dey irture for the steamboat bound to 
New-York, there were kind adieus and kindly wishes for my future 
welfare May heaven shower its ehoicest blessings on those who 
ave them, that they may realize all their own pure hopes an lite, 


that its cares and sorrows mav rest liehtly on them, and that ther 


“the world’s shoreless, sleepless sea,” may be less 


voyage on 


terrupted in its course, and as happy in its termination, as that 

which they made with me on the “gentle river,” is the prayer of 

one who regards them all with the deepest interest ] 
— SeenTatineEErE 





LITERARY NOTICES 





Skercenves of Turkey IN I83L anp [832.— 2B t Amer ? J 
and J. Harpe: This is one of the most interestin mi att 
same time instructive volumes of travels we have ever read. From 


ot 
pia ed, that 


the commencement to the conclusion such is the variety 
lelht 


new in Which many 


are 
feel gr 
striking facts and stl more valu: 


embraced, and the 
continued our perusal w unabated zest 
author for the 
tions that have eradic 
Turks, which we had 
of yesterday, the philippe 


many 


ated some deep-rooted prejudices aga 


acquired in early life. We recollect. as 


ppte agnuast the nation who had been “er 


rope, and used to wonder why the “eiviliz 
} 


rether, and drive 


camped” so long in E \ 
powers around did not make common cause to th 
ins with thew towel head-dresses, 


Wi 
with exceeding yoy at the battle of Navarino, 


barbar trowsers and poimted 


shippers into the Bosphorus were likewise among the plhilan 


thropists who rejowed 


their disin- 





and gave the civilized powers aforesaid much lauding tor 








terestedness and forbearance during that unfortunate ur, as the 
mimetry termed it in the British house of commons, while in the 
sume breath they showered down pensions and titles upon the for 
tunate assailants. We also put mnplicit faith in the propriety of 
Gireck loans, for the bewetit of Greeks in London, and their adven 
turous brethren who usually volunteered to take charge of the m 


Mytilen Nor 


»we much dissatisfied if a portion of the funds aforesaid escaped 


ney twelve-oared boats off Candia and Cajx 
wr 
the search of these benevolent gentry, and beeame hke the body of 
Patroclus, a prize for which Colocotrom, Mavrocordato, Ulysses and 
a host of others tought among each other with an ardour compared 
Turks, were boys’ play. Nor was 


fe on this side of the 


to which their conthets with the 
the fair business transaction of the Greek /rigas 


water, passed by without due patnetic comments. The Grecks 
themselves, would, we then believed, have taken Constantinopk 
with the money had it been duly remitted. And we never beheved, 


il to-day, that the Grecks themselves, and not the Russians, burnt 
the Hellas, and that the cause of her destruction was their domestic 
dissensions and jealousies. In short, we constantly sided with the 
Greeks in all their troubles; and thought that if the allied powers 


interfered in their quarrels, and captured any Greeks im the open 





commission of piracy, they should have a night, to quote our author, 
“To seize and string up to the yard-arm every Greek found in 
these enterprises? Oh, no! for the honour of the Homeric hexame- 
ter, for the dignity of the divine philosophy of Greece, by the love 
ye bear for the glorious acatalectic iambic trimeter, touch not a hair 
of the heads of the long-haired race! Interfere, but let it commence 
and end with the Turks. Watch your opportunity, and exterminate 
the wretches who have a different religion or system of morality.” 


These prepossessions in favour of the Greeks thus ironically set 


forth by our author, and subjected to merited ridicule, were and are 
now prevalent among us, and the character of the Turks has been 
underrated in the We are pleased, therefore, to 
meet a book in which an unprejudiced view of the subject is taken, 
and the many good points of the Turkish character made to appear 
in adoubly favourable light, from the previous low estimation in which 


Visiting Turkey, with many advanta- 


same proportion 


it has been heretofore held 
ves and frequent opportunities of observing the manners and customs 
of all classes, even to the highest, he has not suffered them to pass 
unimproved, but has collected a mass of well arranged and interest 
ing facts, of a literary, political, and scientific cast; dashed at inter- 
vals with well turned, humorous allusions, which impart an air of 


portions oft 


vivacity and sprightliness to the most argumentative 
in particular, the derivation of the 


the work We would | 
word Negropont, and the description of the great cannon at the Dar 


l We 


danelles, as instances of well apphed, humorous illustrations 





Instance 


extract the following deseription of a Greek funeral 





ve death of a Greek 1s, in some respects, celebrated lke an Insh 


wake; as itis always the sign for a regular frolic; and the ew! e 
of the mourners is the undoubted prototype of the Irish ululu! A 
poor bereaved widow, as IT had considered her, whose passionate 


feelings, was, in 





ref made a great impression upon my : ¥ ill proba 
an utter stranger to the deceased, and had been emploved tor 


bility 
the occasion, at the rate of five prastres a day, and bread and rad 
at discretion. When a Greck dies, bis body ts sewed up in a coars 


cotton sheet, over which are placed his tinest clothes. When it 


reaches the place of interment, the clothes are stnpped off) and the 





body is launched into the grave without any further ceremony It 
wealthy, a marble slab, with the customary words, * Here hes t! 
servant of God, ete s placed over huis orave ind masses are said 
for the repose of hiss If the deceased be poor, no further atten 
tion is pacd either to bis body or soul p. 128 


have the following amusing exam of the strange notions of 


We 
fore! 
tirely apoerypo il 





ners, derived from the imperfect data of representations en- 














No pictures are more fre entin Turkey. than those vile colour 
ed French prints, emblematioal of the four arters of the glol In 
thre of cours nerica figures with her teathers, bow and quiver 
and henee the id has been adopted that we, as Americans, must 
re sarily wear these ornaments and arms A frend, who has just 
returned from Russia. intorms me, that at Moscow, he was asked in 
vtar ere W e he was dl asan American, to put on 
his real dress, and appear ere the next evening with lis paint 
bow and arrows p. 323 

We commend the calm tone and philosophie acuteness which per 
vVace this Work, and in these respects, would pointit out as a model 








for books written on America, as wellas Turkey. The desenptions of 
the scenerv around the capital and along the Dardanelles are very 
viv ind seem to brine the eelebrated localities of Trow and Byz 

thom before our eves His remarks upon the real state of the fa 
mous expedition agamst the city of Pram, and the] Ir exagyer 
ition ofits importance, in consequence of the elevated language of 





musing, aud although we, as staunch nurers of 


ry 








the anement Greek writers, dissent from his conclusions, we must 
vweord to him: the mert of great ingenuity His observations upen 
the modern Greek dialect are verv interesting We were especially 
struck with bis illustration of its Hexitility and copmousness of syno 
nvis, in the mstance of the word “sfeamboet.” tor which the mo 
ern Greek supplics several expressive epithets, equally siguifieant 
del tlully approprate mm ouretymologieal padement The author 
dravy rom anand well stored with classical lore, and his illustrations 
thoneh at times evinemg great depth, are entirely free tram pedantry 
and atheetation As giving an account of a nation rose affairs ar 
now ata sineular ensis, and who, to use a term borrowed from ge 
ology, are i a transition state, and remodelling their character and 
ustitutions, itis replete with interest and instruction 

(VKEAT BRI Baron DH sez, Exr-minister of 


ams un 1833.— Br 





V. under Charles X An execllent work, written by 
ne who has none of the partialittes to gratify which night be s | 
posed tornfluence a Frenchman; since | and was to hun a plac 
of refuge as w as to his master Charles X. and family Pla 
kewise bry prank and abundant pecuniary resources above thos 
neces s which but too often distort the statements of authors 
nto a comphance with national prejudices, he writes with a perfect 
treedom from that hostility to the country he desenbes) which 
parts su ha dark shade to the pages of Ha m Indeed, uf any 
itiribute be civen to this book, it is t of dispassionateness. To 
aman, lke the ex-minister of Charles X.. cut off by a si n | 

neal reverse from all that could render life pleasurable, and bearin 
about with hon the remen.orance of what onec was, joined with t! 
lntter reality of the present, every thing must wear an aspect cor 
parative monotonous, and few speculations or the = would 
tert with the course of the narrative Such beuw the situation 
of the Froneh ex-munister, we see occasional references to it thro 

out the work, and the absenee of feeling on other subjects is h 
contrasted with the emotions he expresses when speaking of his 
eoountry and his extle. The stvie is fluent, though the work is a 
translation, and w rsasan 


recommend a perusal of it to our read 


By kr 


ischolar and a chnstian 


GERMAN PARABI 





nmacher Pea! dy ge 


the work ot one Who has listened, humbly 








tu the breathings of the divine spirit, and who has communed with 
the smrt of his fellow man in the most interesting modifications of 
life ‘The peculiar claims of ths little book consists in the beauty 
{truth with which it exhibits some of the excellent traits of 
man nature. How beautiful appears the delicacy of youth in tl 
“first blush;"’ its generosity in the “ young benefactress ts self 
abandonment in the “ hyacinth’ —how delicately is filial affection 





portrayed in the “tree,” and the “canary bird,” the sympathies of 
somety in the “fountain of recovery the umversality of religion 
in the “names of God” —the supremacy of nature, in the “ spmng”’ 


how anuable the chanties of the poor, in the “poor man’s Laza- 





- : —_—— _— — 
rus’’—and how appropriate the drapery thrown over death in the 


“dream of Socrates.” We recommend the book particularly to 
youth; let them drink, deeply, of its spirit to «tain a just and ele- 
vated standard of feeling and of sentiment; and let the parent draw 
from it at the same time, that he may more perfectly sympathize 
with his child, and not fall below his standard in all his intercourse 
with him. If we anticipate correctly, the tenderness of the sen- 
timents, the refinement of the thoughts, and the elevation of the 
principles will make it a favourite with women. We have made a few 
extracts on another page as favourable specimens of the work. 





La Bieviotneave Cnuorsie pe Lirerature Francaise— Numbers 
t and 5, Charles de Behr.—We are pleased to see that a better se- 
lection prevails in these numbers of the “French Library,” than 
marked the preceding ones. The novel of Cinq Mars ts one of the 
most powerful efforts of the French historical novelists. It por- 
trays the manners and times of Louis XIII. with creat animation 
We think that a translation even, into English, would 
surpass James's Richeheu. The character of the haughty cardinal 
is well drawn, and the chapter called “Le Martyre”’ intensely in- 
The sixth number contains the commencement of the 
* Paris,”’ * Livre des Cent et Un,” the history of 
which is very singular. L’Avocat, the well known publisher, 
having failed in business, all the principal writers in Pars, to the 
agreed to furnish with their 
save him from his personal 
The benevolent project succeeded, the book was 
the 

As the pieces are by the best French 


and fidelity 


teresting 


celebrated or the 


number of a hundred and one, a pree 


several names attached, m order to 





embarrassments, 


umversally bought, and proceeds devoted to the benefit of 
L.Avocat and his family. 


writers, any commendation of ours would be unnecessary. 


THe moperN cymon.—PBy C. Paul de Koch.—Carey, Lea and 
Blanchard. 2 rols (n interesting novel, by a writer oi much cele- 


brity on the continent. It suffers by the translation, especially in 


the first volume. The story, which is the same with the *Cymon” 


and has ever been fascinating, though 


4 youth of wild passions and be: 


of Dryden, is truly delightful, 
t be fi 


sh uncultivated manners, which entirely 


vind in every language 





conceal his naturally good 
{in the commencement of his evil courses, by the 
attack of 


Being gradually impressed with 


the 
sight of a lovely woman whom he 


Is arreste 


irt 


from an some 


rescues 


lonely street in Pans. 


robbers in a 


i sense of his deficiencies by comparing himself with others, he re- 
sulves to reform, and devotes a year to intense and solitary study 
nan entrese! opposite the house of his mistress, Whence he catches 


i chimpse of her daily as she walks out and returns home. The de- 


mement is stil more interesting, though our limits forbid a full nar- 
ration. His manners become polished, his address easy, roughness 


uid forwardness give place to modesty and ditidence, and the love- 


| 


ause of this wondrous change becomes his own 


iv ¢ 
THE LIBRARY OF ROMANCE Volume eighth Tales of the Cara- 
nserai, by James Bail Frazer. Carey. Lea, and Blanchard 


his is the seventh volume of a series of tales edited by Leitch Rut- 
The 


be narrated 


clie, and embracing some of the popular English writers pre- 


sed to 


sent Volume is a collection of eastern tales, supp: 


by a party of travellers who have met together at a caravanscrai tn 
Persia rhe commencement of the story, which is an untroduet 

s verv well manawved, and by means of ut the sc veral narrators 
rought together by a natural and interesting course of events 
when assembled in the caravanseral, they enter upon their narratives 
with great fueney and animation. The “ Khan's tale,” is the only 
mein this volume, but the next will contain the remaining stores 


an mntimat acquanmitance wit 


The writer of this sec 


ms to possess 


the customs and colloquial phrases of the Persians, and has inter- 
woven many striking events into the narrative 

Tur wistrory oF cnartemacsve.—Dy G. PLR. I linr 
Fumily Library. No. 69.—The only separate history of this ec 
vated monarch we remember to have seen. It ttended as the 
first of a series of lives of the great men of Fran Mr. James 
seems very partial to his hero, praising his virtues and apolog ' 


to the barbarous age in which he liv 


for his faults by a reterenc 








One great merit of the work is the unity of the story; he suffers in 
thing to interfere with the directness of the narrative, and fully sue 
tans the nght of Charlemagne to the title of great. The intr 
tion is a compendious history of France, antecedcat to the rth od 
Charlemagne 

AMPRICAN ERLY REVIEW September, 1933. No. 27.—An 
bytes mnrrean bye ! sustaining the charaeter of the work 7 
ects for ermticism are sufficiently varied, | wh from several 


nartments of literature We esp illv invite the reader's not 


to the articles on Windham’'s speeches, the poor laws, and Felton’s 
Homer, the last in particular, We regret that we have not seen a 

yoy ol Mr. Felton’s work, as we should not have passed it by with 
negleet. We approve highly of the addition of Flaxman’s designs 





| 
text of Hlomer 


POLITICAL FRCONOMY Dy Ha ef Martinear 








Meg a here. C. S Fra 2.—T usiravone of Miss 
Martineau have been so much praised im European journals, that our 
nis superfluous. They are pract treatises, under 
se of pleas narratives, ot a trut oly 

onomy \s stores alone, they are v but considered 

n connection with the principles they inculcate, hoglly inst vA 
Oran THE OUTCAST, OR, A SEASON IN NEW-vorK. — Pr & 
( rols.—A work which, as far as it professes to give a pice 
of society, good or bad, as really existent in New-York, we must 
sav, fails entirely of its object. The meidents are utterly nuproba- 
ble. and, although at intervals, we meet a page of interesting mat- 


ter. still, as a whole, itis nmcongrnuous and indefinite mm its aun, aad 


contains much that ts tedious and uninteresting. 


By the 7? ior of the Re 
beautiful little 
correspond- 
The 


work 


TUB GUIDE TO DOMESTIC HAPPINESS 
f New- York Charles Wells.—A 
splendidly bound and g It, with typography and paper 
ing; a rare in books at the 
alone should be sufficient inducement to purchase the 


volume, 
subject 
The 


style is good, and, together with the other attractions, should gaia 


excellence present day 


for it a conspicuous place on a centre table or in a boudoir. 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 











VISIT TO THE HERMITAGE. 


Tue Indiana Democrat contains a letter giving an account of a 
recent visit paid to the Hermitage, the seat of President Jackson, in 
the following extract, which relates to 
soTie 


Nashville. We copy from it 
the grave of Mrs. Jackson, which cannot be read without 
touch of the emotion by which it was dictated : 

*T had just looked upon her likeness, fresh as yesterday 
tures handsome in youth, and marked in age 
benevolence, 


every-day duties and common-place realities of lif 





ed. 
eulogy of her virtue, her charity, her gentleness, and usefulness 
heard the very slaves, whose lives had been spent in 
talk of her with affectionate fondness. I was walking to her tomb 


in the very path where she had walked, and wept, in the bitterness 


of sorrow, that she, humble and unassuming, should be d 


forth, in her old age, and made the target of scorn and ndicule, be 
cause a destiny she deemed hap; 
beloved not to be hated 





‘Can you wonder, as I stepped on the circular platform that co- 
which emotion al- 


vers the grave, I felt that swelling of the heart 
ways occasions?) The insenption accorded well with my feel 
As I looked up from reading it 
eve had f wed mine, with a quivering lip, said, * She deserves it 
every word of it She had nothing of the 

moplishments of f but she 
all who knew her loved her.’ 











the ace ishion; was the best of women 


I could not, as 1 read the first sentence of the inseription, check 


shame and regret, that it should chronicle for posterity the 


tterness of an clectioneering press : 


a flush of 
reckless | 
! 

vet so virtuous, 
not dishenour; 
arms of her 


to the 


“4 being so gentle, 

Slander might wound, but could 

Even death, when he tore her from the 

husband, could but transport her 
bosom of her God.” 


‘4 


mortification, that in tu 
’ They will think of her purity 
vhbours and tnends. How shall we ot 
n the comments made over the grave to which 


Who can reflect, without 
thousands will read this in 
and gentleness as do her ne 


the present ¢ 


scr pet on 


iv hygure 

slander prematurely urned her 
‘It was a relief to turn my eves upward and examine the 

of the dead. Two steps 1 the circular area (eighteen feet 

across) of the plattorm, from whose periphery springs eight fluted 

columus otf Dork a handsom 

supporting the dom 


house 
in’ round 
order, surmounted by entablature 
feet hngh.) 


the 


twenty-five On the interior, a plain 


cornice of vaulted ceiling stuccoed with white, give an air of purity 
and eomeliness, well suited to a tomb. From the centre of the plat 
form rises a pyranud on a square bas As I passed from the north 





ust examin 
hush thal 


ib svmmetrical with the one 
ured. ‘Twas for the 
The monument and an aere 
; and hereatter, visits to the tomb can 
Phere are 
on earth 


"of, taeaaanl ete 
thout insenption. Din 
the United States 


it belong to Te 


side of this 





ed, but w 
the president of 
round 
not be 
but two slabs 
alone. The revelut 
the founder, but the last of his 
that of Ins tellow-citizens 
* My foot rests on the sl will cover him. I lean 
| Is will lean hereafter, and, while they read 


pyramid wl 
the imserption endeavour to reeall the moment 
the fetes, 


lhessee 
prevented by the caprice of a private possessor 
No other raves are to be filled He is 
dup his relatives. He 
ne. He belongs to no tanmnly but 





on swallow isnot 


» that on the 





rere thousan 


\ ' 
on tis tomb, will 
w. Here they wil 
eulogies, made ino his honour 


duty to God to play the syco} 


} 

nk of 
va people who Knew too well thei 
ter Chiat corne 


now pass 


processions, and 





i will wor 
the world 


it to mana 


the eves of 





who occumed so large a space in 


shrunk into a comy narrow 


iss so 


LEARNED LADIES. 


A lady should appear to think well of books, rather than to speak 
rheht that good taste and 





well of them; she may show the er 





sensibility always ditfiise ove Versa tion 5 miay gy rth 
of great and affecting passages, because they show less of 
her imagmation, or the goodness of her heart; but all erttiersim, be 


rond this, sits awkwardly upon her 

















I would by all means have a lady know more than she displays 
because it gives her unatioceted powers in discourse; for the sami 
reason that aman’s ellorts are easy and firm, When tus acton re 
quires not his full str 1 She should, by habit, form her mind 
to the nob! thetic; ar she should have an acquaintance 
with the fine because theyeoureh and beautify the imagination ; 
but she should car ll mo outol view mi the shape of learn 
ing, and let them 1 ‘ i the easy vem of remeditated 
thought; for tl on, she should seldom use, and not always a 
pear to underst f f ' rontiomen Wii o mien 
ally explain th I knew a lady iddress, who, when a 
term oof art was tient ! Was turned to the gontiemnan she had 
a nnd to compliment, and, with uncommen e, asked him tl 
meaning; by this m . iV the air ot suy wity thes 
like so well, while st ! rim ehan No humour ean be 
nore this, wi iplavs mothe tyrant, who requires 
an acknowledutmnent ¢ super ritv ol Setlisc, as We l as power lrot 
tie we 

A lady spor min nd introduemg her verses npon all 
occasions, remin fa woman »has a fine hand and arin, 














a pretty foot, or a beautitul set of teeth, and who is not satistied with 
letuing them appear ast re and custom authorme, but ts perpet 
ally intruding | yarate r nt to metice If a woman ne 
glects the dut ertamily and the eare of her children—if she is 
less ammable as a wit tl r mistress, because she has talents 
or acqiurements, it wou be far better U she Were without t ti 
aad when sled vs that she has more knowledge than hus 
band, she shows t that no woman can have SS Serise 
than herself 

But Lam sometimes led to think, that men in general are rather 
narrow-minded with res to the eas of women. Every man, 
with an elegant turn of m \ expect that his wite should 
understand the me 1 1a hae Ss | there are many who would 
be shocked if she should ie to read Homer and Virgil in the 
originals, or write verses. But whvus there such an insurmountable 
barrier to our attain hes wents? Isat not because the 
men choose to dig a trench, and throw up a redoubt, to keep us 
within the presembed | ts? J vo teed t, however, be under th: 
smallest apprehensions st \ stile | become ther nvals Im thy 
pursuits of literatur r, as Swit observes, ina letter to a new- 
married lady, all the khnowledve that @ Woman can attain, is 
Little mere than that of a schoolb In truth, the powers of our 


of the men, as the strength of our 


ron Om 


minds are as inferior to those 
bodies is to theirs. Yet nor urs to me why we should not 
eultivate our understandings, and acquire such @ proportion of taste 
and learning as suits owr capacities, and is consistent with our re- 
spective situaiions in life. 


on fea- 
by amiability and 
telling not of talents nor accomplishments, but of the 
From this I 
passed to the garden she had laid out and the Mowers she had plant- 
I heard the frends who had known her through lute, speak the 


her service, 


dragged 


y, had linked her to aman too much 


ngs 


an old trend of the general, whose 


affectations, the vices, or 


A POPULAR FALLACY—LOVE ME, LOVE MY DOG. 


An excellent story to this moral is told of Merry, of Della Crusean 
memory. In tender youth he loved and courted a modest appendage 
to the opera, in truth a dancer, who had won him by the artless : 
contrast between her manners and situation. 
native violet, that had been transplanted by some rude accident into |) 


ial hot-bed. Nor, in truth 


that exotic and artifi 
and sincere than she appeared to him 
flower. Only for appearance sake, and fordue honour to the bride's re 

lauions, she craved that she might have the attendance of her fiends 
and kindred at the approaching solemnity 





He wooed and 


The 


amiable not to be conceded; and in this solicitude for cone 


the good-will of mere 
attentions to hunself, when the golden shaft shou 
rning came; and at 


relauions, he found a presage of her superior 


flock of all affections else 


and Garter, Richmond 


compamed with one 


muster she liad made 


du ballet 


the first and second buffa were there; 
, and Madame V 


firuranti, 


Ch 
russers 


about to marry 
it was her day 


assemblage 
bricle 


French, 


the 
Eng 





, with a countless cavaleade 
at the sight of whom, Merry 
that “then for the first time it 


a cdaneer 


ut 


thoug 





h whimsical, was all very 
hamming outoft the ia 
than the rest, presented him as her father—the 


wer 


| d have 


The m 
place appeo nted for the 
lish frend, he 


the « 





in SIX Coaches— the 
putera 


and Signor Se 
} 


hn 


The prima donna had sent her excuse ; 


and 


titerwards¢ 
struck him seriously that 
But there was no help tor it; 


e, in fact, her trends 


natura 





st coach a stull nore 








eXtraording 
ventleman that was 


retneny 


ul 


rreakfasti 
lmpatientiy awa 
reintorcements the bride should bring to grace 
They came 
Italian, men and women 
famous pirouetter of the day, led his fair spouse, 
the banks of the Seme 


W hole 


Monsieur De 


\ 


Ss 


le 


and kinstolk 
> 


wl 


he 


She seemed to him a 


was she less genuine 
won 


request Was too 


at 


fron 


thors 


besides of el 


rv ty 


to give her away—no less a person than Signor Delpum hime 
with a sort of pride, as much as to say—see what | have brought 
do us honour!—the thought of so extraordinary a paternity 
overcame him; and shipping away, under some pretence, from t 
bride and her motley adherents, poor Merry took horse from 
back-vard to the nearest sca-coast, trom whieh, sh ppg h ™ 
Amenca, he shortly after consoled hunself with a more cor 
match in the person of Miss Brunton; relieved from bis inte 
clown father, and a bevy of painted butfas for bridemaids 
PRIMITIVE RUSSIAN ASSEMBLIES, 

When Catharine Alexowna was made empress of Russia, t 
women Were in an actual state of bondage; but she und 
introduce mixed assemblies, as in other parts of Europe; she alter 
the women’s dress, by substituting the fashions of England nate 
of furs, she brought in the use of taffers i damask, and corone 
and commodes instead of caps and sable The women now four 
themselves no longer shut up in separate apartments, but saw e« 








pany, visited each other, and were scent every entertainment 
But as the laws to this efleet wer cted to a savage people, it 
ainusing enough to see the manner in which the ordinances t 

ssetmil were quite unknown among them: the ezarna w 
satistied with introducing them, for she found it tmpessible tot 
them polit an ordinance was therefore published according to the 
notions of breeding, which, a@s itis a cu V, way bem 

ur readers; tas as follows 

Firs The person at whose house sha 
signify the sarme by hanging out a bill, or j 
netice, by way of advertisement, to per 

Second The assembly shall mot be r fiv 
o'clock in the afternoon, nor continue t 

Third.— The master of the house s ' 
guests, or conduct them out, or Keep tl 1 
scoxempt from all thos, he os te tind 
ind all other necessaries that company \ 
to proved em with cards ‘ The 

Fourth.— There shall be no fixed hour t t “ 
itis enough for a person to appear in the assembly 

Fitth.—Every one shall be to sit, walk, « me, as he ple 
nor shall any one »about to hinder hum, or take exeeptions at w 
he does, m pain of iptvin t (a punt bowl f 
brandy ;) it shall likewise be sufficrent, at enterny or return 
lute the company 

Sixth.—Persons of stinetion, nol ren, superior officers, 1 
chants and tradesmen of note, head workmen, especially car 
and persons emy Lim « ery, a , ve Lberty to. 
assciubles, as likewise their wiv i ! 

Seventh \ parnieular p s i ¢ footmen, exces 
those of the house, that there may b ronnen the apartin 
designed tor the milly 

Righth No ladies ar: to tly iny pretence wha 
ever, nor shall ve " be tips ! 

Ninth Lad vat stions and « I . 
ete Silda i it t } No ! itt th tt ! 
kiss; and noe person shall to st \ mnie isem 
Hhider pain of tut ox 

Such were the statut 1 this . which, int rvery 
IPPpearanmee, Carry ! uty t - . 
ehter every cou V \ ~ I it ‘ 

! taciowh iWAWAa . ‘ 

VANITY OF DRESS. 

The ridiculoxs an Hs r or dres 
bevond thew stat M now Vv prevails, es \ 
tony females, “ is Vv years an inet 
mania, Never Tee vou a rr \ i Wis om stow \ 
the celebrated Dean Sy It vy be w r ty at lar 
the folly and vanitys nera \ i yappa “ 
continually expose > s = . ISeuences W 
be, that individuals w retur , x se oot « , 
and would appear 1s iu S ther res 
stat Is; a proper sti nwo t woen ‘ race 
t COMMUNITY 5 ever \ ‘ tan ’ 
‘ totieirt in wh i ! itel ruu a, i! 
PRIDE and VANITY, a Hiiy Hiithis, W 
i the young, b t t . “IN sa \ 

velopn Ww i “ ' nd persens 0 
muddle and lower r AS ols ’ or te i! 
ates tapu t poll ts i tha stn “li 
t “ t i " nus are oN 
b ’ even hb { ’ aS " 
rid ms, and afm st May tithe sy 
Vv arrive when, w sexes, th stil 
syn g apparel sh ! ’ \V = fas a ’ 
WW will ira r i "Nv “ 

“ become tre as t ver s Christ t 

The Dean hav ' iMr. a tra man, with 
his company to uw . iu t j 1s Wife dresse n 
a Very eXpensive m hor ' r>know 
her: and, after hav , . f “0 with R y n 
quired, with at “ nhes iv pleas ~t 
ing his wife?) Being intormed that she wa and sitt 
opposite to him, he That Mrs R : sible !—I hav 
veard that she is a prudent woman, and as s would never dress 























this 


herself in silks, and other ornaments, fit only for gentlewomen 











No! Mrs. Reilly, the tradesman’s wife, would never wear any thing 
better than plain stuff, with other things suitable to it Mrs. Really 
happening to be a woman of sense, and taking the hunt, wmmediate!y 
withdrew, changed her dress as speedily as possible, and, in a short 
time, returned to the parlour in her common appare The Dean 
hen saluted her un the most fmendly manner, taking the 


her by 














hand, and saving I am heartily glad to see vou, Mrs. Reilly - 
his of yours would fain have palmed a lady nm tte ress 
n silks, Ac. tor his wie; but T was not to be taken in se 
FEMALE HEROISM AND LONGEVITY. 
Amazoman deeds appear not to have become extinet with the an 
rents, Moder ves have furnished very rare examples of female 
Hirepudity deeds of daru Brehton churchyar tlords of 
rd « sn i it contans a tomb bearme t wu 
tise per ' 
Sacred to the memory of Hassell, born September first 
1713. She served for many vears as a private s erin tl fitth 
‘ lerent | sotl pe; and, in 1754, t erth 
Ke ~~ erland, in the battle of Fontenoy, where she recerved 
i vorer w fin hberarm. Her long lite, which commenced in 
tl eluent en Anne, induced his majesty, Geor he fourth, t 
i iru sie Shi dat Bnehton, where she ul ne re 
sided, De tber twellth, i823, awed one hundred and ewht years 


GERMAN PARABLES BY KRUMMACHER. 

















Sv come s rhe er rof John. st 
reth istlent m a sunt 
of tw il i} } \ ' ‘ 
" un. Bat Salome hed 1 =rhhe 
i j ’ and saw his wite } situ 
t I sit » ‘ mi why are your eves f dowitl 
‘ 8 = then were *T betn the splonme r wil ' 
. \\ r Why then do you not rathe . towards 
‘ . Za " l hos Salome answered ands 1 have 
. ‘ st . ht ot heaven But now ppears 
i the calm water of the bret st Look 
“ ‘ vil flows, w ut teu cons 1 i he sple 
\ ive 1 re the oul fr tits suria li ol 
\ sol maternal salutuee f our belowes ! Q) there vs 
i 1 tha the splet ur ot he on, w " sul 
will ! pure sin] var ithe that vomay 
wan ! mult wi 4 Isn J away Ive 4 
Tre hrve ‘ ind att * et ! | ! {tl wit 
nanoft N ? 
Tue peEPENCt When nature had formed, with \ reatin 
breath, the lovehest of fhiwers, the } " } 
sa ! the flower at \ \ ‘ " ( 
ita Which w tit is \ t ! 
‘ i ven ft rorn-bush = bar ! i 
I . His the a ont t >t 
t ! Kod how 1 Kin " ‘ ithe Its oflivs tw 
‘ r pie st 1 ra ul forth pur 
" soiven itt fthorns. B vour wosh shall be 
: Hi r " { ey t V 1 tenes 
, T i pit . revse h Why it “wea 
i s? I yw " t tov | ' 
\ I i \ Vth 
ile | & ! “ t trot " 1 
l vw ! yar tv ! wil i 
hat t ‘ ven tl ! r weapon 
“ orw ! " ‘ ! with 
I i pars t \ ly taent 
Dearua eet ky rnally we angel of 7 ia vnigre 
if “ rit liw ven l Vv reclined 
ra 1 rola \) \ TT 
\ ! “ t h 
a: ' ! i 1 sat two hVolont penn of 
ty i Lenber already might “ Then the 
t t lis eyvco i t red, witha 
ts ily | ‘ \ i watted 
“ 1} Nov voet 
t ' ! t i umn ray 
i itt h it ernele 1} 
‘ u ‘ wo thou 
l yeu \l ! wi ' hed 
i i ‘ “ v ! at i™ rotier 
W " years, fs i i t ! won 
1 i \ is sirend an ! r!' Ghat is 
=“ t " i t' How \ “ the mn 
‘is it q° i “ ‘ ri ; leas 4 
i SI ' Ti . 1 I Lot 
it tm nw i mimnorta 
“ . s lor eve Alas! that Leanne 
\ ' t . ‘ h ealls me hes 
therjov! OD tiny be replied the 
“ ' nawns n their 
\r wW ter ti il 
| Then th 
| it ' md t i rivt ! enw rnd { 
' 
Tuk arrvut l rrech man at the f King Herod 
He was “nls thed hue i purple and costly 
\ en wi poy Then there 
Vv, w iren ! his youth, whom 
v\ \ te r hun e chamber 
t 1 " This Bho on 
\ nt viands fand silver dishes 
loyether v wine otevery kind 
\r ‘ tt viol ft table, and was hospital 
i “ ni cot fr tac tant country, was at 
\ \ lilrank and were satustied. Then 
! ‘ mberiain of the King Such splen 
' eas vo ’ mitosis net to be found mn 
wile! \ spoke tightly of lus magnifi 
! ‘ ! ' steel tm i It tth r h at 
t ‘ aj from a golden dish I'he 
| . md its colour was red, approaching 
pur \ tink ‘ ind said This apple hae rested on 
‘ ry t lhe reach tte the stran 
er \ \n the trend cut th pple ariel be 
was a wor Then the etan cast his eves 
th i hi 1 rd chamberlain looked upon the 
MARRIAGE. 
It not s t shing there is so much misery in wedded life, na 
wt - ipponess, considenng the silly motives which 
' t t t ‘rT 1 ! rent Soures ot wre tohoud ne SS be 
tween mart vole their foolish yea sv of each other's lberty 
Thev cannot re th i meton of independence They draw 
the bands of hymen so tlt, that they become galling. Each is in 
turn state pris The wife's little province of house 
} ‘ >on Vv the husband's tiresome interfere ce, 
! y pursuits without her silly directions. 
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THE BROKEN HEART. 


Original 


On! what have I with life to do, 
With all its hopes and fears ; 

My bark is whelm’d ‘neath sorrow's wave, 
My sun hath set in tears. 

Alas, for me! dark clouds have hung 
O’er all my youthful hours; 

And who, oh who, would seek to deck 
The withered branch with flowers? 


If e’er a beam of gladness threw 
Across my path its ray, 

I've wished that it had never been, 
So soon it fled away. 

‘Twas as a light at midnight seen; 
And when that beam had past, 
Deep and yet deeper was the gloom 

Ot darkness o'er me cast. 


And some were false, 1 deem’d most true, 
False in the hour of need ; 

I leaned upon their love, and found 
‘Twas but a broken reed ; 

And stricken hopes he all around, 
Where’er [turn my view; 

Like the pale leaves by autumn shed, 
And ah! as faded too. 


There have been some that I have proved 
Pure as the virgin gold 

But they are sull, and passed away, 
The hearts that loved me, cold 

And now [| cannot bear to think 
Of happy moments fled ; 

My joys have been by sorrows chased, 
My life is with the dead. 


Alas! that I should ever feel, 
Or know what I have known 
A broken wing my spirit bears, 
I sink unwept, alone. 
My heart’s best sounds have all been hushed, 
And grief its chords have riven; 
Then welcome be the lonely grave ; 
The gate that leads to heaven. 





ORIGINAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
NUMBER SINTY TWO 


Pisa—dulness of the town—leaning tower—cruise in the frigate United 

States—Elba— Piombino— Porto Ferrajo— appearance ot the bay— 

naval diseipline— visit to the town residence of Napoleon—his em- 

jloyment during his confinement on the island—his sisters Eliza and 

*auline—his country-house—simplicity of the inhabitants of Elba. 

I pert Florence on one of the last days of May for Pisa, with 
three Italian companions, who submitted as quietly as myself to 
being sold four times from one vetturino to another, at the differ- 
ent stopping places, and we drove into the grass-grown, melancholy 
streets of Pisa, in the middle of the afternoon, thankful to escape 
My fellow 
travellers were Florentines, and in their sarcastic remarks upon the 
dulness of Pisa, 1 imagined I could detect a lingering trace of the 
Preparations for the 


from the heat and dust of the low banks of the Aro 


ancient hatred of these once rival republics 
illumination in honour of the new grand duchess, were gomg on 
upon the streets bordering the river, but other sign of life there 
was none. It must have been solitude itself which tempted Byron 
to reside in Pisa. I looked at the hot sunny front of the Palazzo 
Lanfranchi in which he lived, and tried in vain to imagine it the 
home of any thing in the shape of pleasure 

I burried to dine with the friends whose invitation had brought 
me out of my way, (I was going to Leghorn) and with a warm, gol- 
den sunset flushing in the sky, we left the table a few hours after 
to mount to the top of the * leaning tower.” On the north and 
east lay the sharp terminating ridges of the Appenines, in which 
lay nested Lucea and its gay baths, and on the west and south, 
over a broad bright green meadow of from seven to fourteen miles, 
threaded by the Arno and the Serehio, coiled the distant line ot 
the Mediterranean, peaked with the many ships, entering and leav- 
ing the busy port of Leghorn, and gilded like a flaunting nbbon, 
Below us lay Pisa, and away to 





with the gold of the setting sun 
the mountains, and off over the plains, the fertile farms of Tus- 
cany. Every point of the scene was lovely. But there was an 
unaccustomed feature in the southern view, which had more power 
over my feelings than all else around me. Floating like small 
clouds in the distance, I could just distinguish two noble frigates, 
lying at anchor in the roads. The guardian of the tower handed 
me his glass, and I strained my eye ull [ fancied I could see the 
“ stars and stripes” of my country's flag flying at the peaks. [| 
pointed them out with pride to my English friends; and while they 
hung over the digzy railing, watching the fading tints of the sunset 
on the mountains of Tuscany, I kept my eye on the distant ships, 
lost in a thousand reveries of home. The blood so stirs to see that 
free banner ina foreign land! 

We remained on the tower till the moon rose, clear and full, and 
then descended by its circling galleries to the square, looked at the 
tall fairy structure m her mellower light, its sides laced with the 
shadows of the hundred columns winding around it, and the wond- 
rous pile, as it leaned forward to meet the light, seeming in the very 


act of toppling to the earth 


I had come from Florence to join the * United States,” at the 
polite invitation of the officers of the ward-room, on a eruise up the 
Mediterranean. My cot was swung immediately on my arrival, but 
we lay three days longer than was expected im the harbour, riding 
out a gale of wind, which broke the chain cables of both ships, and 
drove several merchant vessels on the rocks. We got under way 
on the third of June, and the next morning were otf Elba, with 


Corsica on our quarter, and the little island of Capreja just ahead 


=—= 


nian gun-boats had saluted the commodore’s flag in passing, and it 
was returned with twelve guns. They were coming home from the 
affair at Tunis. It is a fresh, charming morning, and we are beat- 


I 


i} 
{ 


ing up against a light head-wind, all the officers on deck, looking | 


at the island with their glasses, and discussing the character of the 


| great man to whom this little barren spot was a temporary empire. 


A bold fortification just appears on the point, with the Tuscan flag 


| flying from the staff. The sides of the hills are dotted with deso- 


ate looking buildings, among which are one or two monasteries, 
and in rounding the side of the island, we have past two or three 
small villages, perched below and above on the rocks. Off to the 


| east, we can just distinguish Piombino, the nearest town of the Ita- 
, han shore, and very beautiful it looks, rising from the edge of the 


water like Venice, with a range of cloudy hills relieving it in the 
rear 

Our anchor is dropped in the bay of Porto Ferrajo. 
lightly in upon the last tack, the walls of the fort appeared crowded 
with people, the whole town apparently assembled to see the unu- 
sual spectacle of two ships of war entering their now quiet waters 
A small curving bay opened to us, and as we rounded directly un- 
der the walls of the fort, the tops of the houses in the town behind, 
appeared crowded with women, whose features we could easily dis- 
By the constant exclamations of the mid- 


As we ran 


tinguish with a glass 
shipmen, who were gazing intently from the quarter deck, there 
was among them a fair proportion of beauty, or what looked like it 
in the distance. Just below the summit of the fort, upon a terrace 
commanding a view of the sea, stood a handsome house, with low 
windows shut with venetian blinds and shaded with acacias, which 
the pilot pointed out to us as the town residence of Napoleon As 
the ship lost her way, we came in sight of a gentle amphitheatre of 
hills rising away from the cove, m a woody ravine of which stood a 
handsome building, with eight windows, built by the exile as a coun- 
try-house. Twenty or thirty, as good or better, spot the hills 
around, ornamented with avenues and orchards of low olive trees 
It is altogether a rural scene, and disappoints us agreeably after the 
barren promise of the outer sides of the isle 

The Constellation came slowly in after us, with every sail set, 
and her tops crowded with men, and as she fell under the stern of 
the commodore’s ship, the word was given, and her vast quantity 
of sail was furled with that wonderful alacrity which so astonishes 
a landsman, | have been continually surprised in the few days that 
I have been on board, with the wonders of sea discipline; but for a 
spectacle, | have seen nothing more imposing than the entrance of 
these two beautiful frigates mto the little port of Elba, and their 
magical management. The anchors were dropped, the yards came 
down by the run, the sails disappeared, the living swarm upon the 
ngging shd below, all im a moment, and then struck up the delight- 
ful band on our quarter deck, and the sailors leaned on the guns, 
the officers on the quarter railing, and boats from the shore filled 
with ladies lay off at different distances, the whole scene as full of 
repose and enjoyment, as if we had lain idle for a month in these 
glassy waters. How beautiful are the results of order! 

We had made every preparation for a pic-nic party to the coun- 
try-house of Napoleon yesterday—but it rained. At sunset, how- 
ever, the clouds crowded into vast masses, and the evening gave 
a glorious promise, which was fulfilled this morning in freshness 
and sunshine. The commodore’s barge took off the ladies for an 
excursion on horseback to the iron-mines, on the other side of the 
island—the midshipmen were set ashore in various directions for a 
ramble, and 1, tempted with the beauty of the ravine which enclo 
ses the villa of Napoleon, declined all invitations with an eye to a 
stroll thither 

We were first set ashore at the mole to see the town. A medley 
crowd of soldiers, citizens, boys, girls, and galley-slaves, received 
us at the landing, and followed us up to the town-square, gazing at 
the officers with undisguised curiosity. We met several gentlemen 
from the other ship at the cafe, and taking a cicerone together, 
started for the town-residence of the Emperor. It is now occupied 
by the governor, and stands on the summit of the little fortitied city 
We mounted by clean excellent pavements, getting a good natured 
**huon-giorno!” from every female head thrust from beneath the 
blinds of the houses. The governor's aid received us at the door, 
with his cap in his hand, and we commenced the tour of the rooms 
with all the household, male and female, followmg to gaze at us 
Napoleon lived on the first floor. The rooms were as small as those 
of a private house, and painted in the pretty fresco common in Italy 
The furniture was all changed, and the tire-places and two busts of 
the Emperor's sisters, (Eliza and Pauline) were all that remained 
as it was) The library 1s a pretty room, though very smail, and 
opens on a terrace level with his favourite garden. The plants and 
lemon trees were planted by himself, we were told, and the officers 
plucked souvenirs on all sides. The officer who accompanied us 
was an old soldier of Napole on's, and a native of Elba, and atter a 
lutle of the reluctance common to the teller of an oft-told tale, he 
gave us some interesting particulars of the Emperor's residence at 
the island. It appears that he employed himself, from the first day 
of his arrival, in the improvement of his little territory, making 
roads, &c. and behaved quite bke a man who had made up his mind 


te relinquish ambition, and content himself with what was about 


Three assassins were discovered and captured in the cor 


The 


attempt upon his life, in the disguise of a beggar, at 


Irs¢ 


him 


of the eleven months, the two first of whom he pardoned 


third made ar 
a bridge leading to his country-house, and was condemned and 
executed. He was a native of the Emperor's own birth-place in 
Corsica 

The second floor was occupied by his mother and Pauline 


The 


furniture of the chamber of the renowned beauty is very much as 


The firing of guns took me just now to the deck. Three Sardi- | she left it. The bed is smail, and the mirror opposite its foot very 


large, and ina mahogany frame. Small mirrors were set also into 
the bureau, and in the back of a pretty cabinet of dark wood standing 
at the head of the bed. It is delightful to breathe the atmosphere 
of a room that has been the home of the lovely creature whose 
marbie image by Canova thrills every beholder with love, and is 
fraught with such pleasing associations. Her sitting-room, though 
less interesting, made us linger and muse again. It looks out over 
the sea to the west, and the prospect is beautiful. One forgets that 
her history could not be written without many a blot. How much 
we forgive to beauty! Of all the female branches of the Bonaparte 
family, Pauline bore the greatest resemblance to her brother Napo- 
leon. But the grand and regular profile which was in him marked 
with the stern air of sovereignty and despotic rule, was in her tem- 
pered with an enchanting softness and fascinating smile. Her 
statue, after the Venus de Medicis, is the chef d’eurre of modern 
sculpture 

We went from the governor's house to the walls of the town, 
loitering along and gazing at the sea; and then rambled through 
the narrow streets of the town, attracting, by the gay uniforms of 
the officers, the attention and courtesies of every smooched petti- 
coat far and near. What the faces of the damsels of Elba might 
be, if washed, we could hardly form a conjecture. 

The country-house of Napoleon is three miles from the town, a 
little distance from the shore, farther round into the bay. Captain 
Nicholson proposed to walk to it, and send his boat across—a 
warmer task for the mid-day of an Italian June than a man of less 
enterprise would choose for pleasure. We reached the stone steps 
of the imperial casino, after a melting and toilsome walk, hungry 
and thirsty, and were happy to fling ourselves upon broken chairs in 
the denuded drawing-room, and wait for an extempore dinner of 
twelve eggs and bottle of wine as bitter as criticism. A farmer 
and his family live in the house, and a couple of bad busts and the 
tire-places, are all that remain of its old appearance. The situation 
ind the view, however, are superb. A little lap of a valley opens 
right away from the door to the bosom of the bay, and in the midst 
of the glassy basin lies the bold peninsular promontory and fortifi- 
cation of Porto Ferrayo, like a castle in a loch, connected with the 
body of the island by a mere rib of sand. Off beyond sleeps the 
main-land of Italy, mountain and vale, like a smoothly-shaped bed 
of clouds ; and for the foreground of the landscape, the valleys of 
Elba are just now green with fig-trees and vines, speckled here and 
there with fields of golden grain, and farm-houses shaded with al! 
the trees of this genial climate 

We examined the place, after our frugal dinner, and found a na- 
tural path under the edge of the hill behind, stretching away back 
into the valley, and leading, after a short walk, to a small stream 
and a waterfall. Across it, just above the fall, lay the trunk of an 
old and vigorous fig-tree, full of green limbs, and laden with fruit 
half ripe. Jt made a natural bridge over the stream, and as its 
branches shaded the rocks below, we could easily imagine Napoleon, 
walking to and fro in the smooth path, and seating himself on the 
broadest stone in the heat of the summer evenings he passed on 
the spot. It was the only walk about the place, and a secluded and 
pleasant one. The groves of firs and brush above, and the locust 
and cherry-trees on the edges of the walk, are old enough to have 
shaded him. We sat and talked under the influence of the “ 
nius of the spot,” ull near sunset, and then, cutting each a walking- 
stick from the shoots of the old fig-tree, returned to the boats and 
reached the ship as the band struck up their exhilarating music 


ve- 


for the evenmg on the quarter-deck 


We have passed two or three days at Elba most agreeably. The 
weather has been fine, and the ships have been thronged with com- 


pany. The common people of the town come on board in boat- 
loads, men, women and children, and are never satisfied with gazing 
The inhabitants speak very pure Tuscan, and are 
They all take the ships to be 
and, with the officers in 


and wondering 
mild and simple in their manners 
bound upon a mere vovage of pleasure ; 
their gay dresses, and the sailors in their clean white and blue, the 
music morning and evening, and the general gaiety on board, the 


impression 1s not much to be wondered at 


Yesterday, after dinner, Captain Nicholson took us ashore in his 


gig, to pass an hour or two in the shade. Hhis steward followed, 


with a bottle or two of old wine, and landing near the fountain to 
which the boats are sent for water, we soon found a spreading fig- 
tree, and, with a family of the country people from a neighbouring 


cottage around us, we idled away the hours till the cool of the 


evening. The simplicity of the old man and his wife, and the won- 
der of himself and several labourers in his vineyard, to whom the 
captain gave a glass or two of his excellent wines, would have made 
a study for Wilkie 
We returned over the unruffled ¢ xXpanse of the bay, charmed 


Sailors are merry companions fora party hke 


this 
with the beauty of the scene by sunset, and as happy as a life, lite- 
rally sans soucr, could make us. What ts it, in this rambling ab- 


sence from all to which we look forward to im love and hope, that 


so fascinates the imagination ' 

I went, in the commodore’s suite, to call upon the governor this 
He is a military, commanding looking man, and received 
He regretted 


morning 


us im Napoleon's saloon, surrounded bv his officers 


that his commission did not permit him to leave the shore, even to 


visit a ship, but offered a visit on the part of his sister and a com- 


pany of the first ladies of the town. They came off this evening 


She was a lady-like woman, not very pretty, of thirty years perhaps 
As she spoke only Italian, she was handed over to me, and I waited 
on her through the ship, explaining a great many things of which I 
herself, This visit over, we get under way to- 


knew as much as 


morrow morning for Naples 
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STANZAS TO CAROLINE. 
Original. 


Tov art beautiful, young lady. On thy cheek 
Glows the rich brown of fair Italia’s girls, 
And the dark tre-ses shade thy forehead meek, 

In glossy curls, 
Like ravens’ wings spread on a cask of pearls. 


And ‘neath the dark arched brow thy soft eyes glow, 
Like stellar gems that spangle night's blue throne ; 
And from thy rose-like lips thy accents flow, 
In a soft tone, 
Calypso and her nymphs might fancy for their own. 


Thy sylph-like step and the high spiritual air 
Bespeak the presence of a noble mind; 
And thy calm face a soul devoid of care, 
Where lie enshrined, 
Like costly gems, virtue and truth combined. 


Brightness attend thee, lady ; may the founts 
Of science quench thy thirstings, and the muse 
Lead thee to poesy’s enchanted mounts, 
And round diffuse 
Honours and blessings pure as heav'n's sparkling dews. 


As slowly winds the bright meandering stream 
Through landscapes gemmed with forests and with flowers, 
Rich as the pictures of a painter's dream, 
When fancy's bowers 
Are pencilled by the rosy-fingered hours. 


So glide thy life through friendship's flow'ry vale, 
Bnght, beautiful, from storm and tempest free ; 
Dimpled in smiles by fortune’s prosp’rous gale, 
A tranquil sea, 
Bound to the ocean of eternity. 


And as the sun in western skies sinks low, 
Dying in grandeur on his throne of fire, 
While evening's tears in pearly dew-drops flow, 
And round his pyre 
The grief-flushed clouds, fade, languish and expire. 


Such be thy exit— round thy dying head 
May virtue shed her most bemgnant ray, 
While love and friendship gather round thy bed, 
And mourn thy clay, 
About to “ rest in peace”’ ull full meridian day. 








ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 


LETTERS FROM THE EAST—JOHN NEAL. 





NUEMLER SIX 


Arter Mr. Neal had sufficiently gratified his curiosity by view 
ing the lions of London and its vieinity, he looked about him 
for a field of action. Letters of introduction he had im abundance ; 
but what are they worth, except for a dinner, or a nod of the head, 
or a ceurteous shake of the hand? Even these, or but verv few of 
these he delivered ; fur he had concluded to stand upon his own 
foundation, and to make his wav by his own abilities. His first 
literary attempt was in Blackwood’s Magazine, then as now one ot 
the most popular periodicals in Europe, in an article entitled, 
“ Sketches of the five American presidents, and of the five candi- 
dates for the presidency.” ‘This article was extensively circulated 
in this country and in Europe, and was attributed by many to Wash- 
ington Irving; bat Mr. Neal is the author, and indeed he is, I be- 
lieve, the only American who ever wrote much, if anv thing, in the 
British periodicals. After the publication of this article, whi h was 
somethiug new, from a new pen and in a new way, Blackwood was 
solicitous to engage him for yet other articles. At that time, as at 
present, though now not to such an extent, the greatest ignorance 
prevailed, even among we ll informed men, as it regards the nature 
and character of our institutions, our manners, our morals, and the 
very geography of our country Correct information concerning 
he United States was not to be ol tained and the books of Ashe, 
Fearon, Faux, and the like, had poisoned the reading public to such 
a degree, that America was believed to be the land of monsters, 
the refuge of the outcasts of the earth. True, the Edinburgh Ke- 
view had smiled favourably upon some one or two of our produc- 
tions; but no such encouragement, no such compliments greeted 
us then as greet us now, from across the Atlantic. In this state 
of public opinion, Mr. Neal did not hesitate, in his boldest and 
frankest manner, and in the most extensively circulated magazine 
in Europe, to undertake the defence of his country, her institutions 
and her sons, and to re-model and instruct the publhe mind. Hence 
the charge which has been laid against him here, * of abusing his 
country,” is one of the most perverse and shameful that malig- 
nant ingenuity could have invented No man better or more 
effectually ever sustained the moral warfare which this country has 
been maintaining against the pride and prejudice of Europeans 
None of our gallant seamen or gallant soldiers, upon the water or 
the land, ever bore aloft the American flag with more chivalry or 
more courage than he did, in the heart of England, among our very 


adversaries, and in their very magazines. True, he did not shock 





the feelings and appal the pride of the British public, by proclaiming 
his own country to be “the greatest, freest and happiest on earth ;" 
but he furnished the public with facts; he corrected misrepresenta- 
tions; he t Xpose¢ a and denounce d our abuse rs; he mtroduced our 
writers, and painters, and public men ;—in short, he defended our 
country in whatever any of her sons can defend her, and he did 
much toward driving back the torrent ef calumny and abuse with 
which British writers and British travellers had been deluging us 
For example—few writers but Neal would have spoken thus boldly 
in an English magazine. He speaks as an Englishman 

«Let us be warv in our boasting. But for us there would be no 
slaves, at this hour, in America. We talk of the air of England— 
English ground—that a slave cannot breathe one or tread the other, 
without undergoing a transfiguration. All this may be beautitul 
poetry, but, in our minds, it is a tremendous sarcasm. Look at our 











" cate - 
colonies ; at our East Indian possessions; at what we have done 


for slavery in every quarter of the globe. We boast of our ‘negro 
Somerset’ case. The very case proves that the right of holding a 
slave in England was, but a littly ume ago, a doubtful and serious 
question, in our courts of law. Besides, Massachusetts had given 
a like decision some time before. We are unspeakably grieved and 
shocked on seeing a runaway ‘negro-wench’ offered for sale in 
the American papers; vet up to the vear 1770, when the case of 
Somerset was decided, similar advertisements were frequently met 
with an the London papers.” 

This is but a sample of the spirit of his articles, and of the man- 
ner in which he browbeat John Bull 10 his own emp.re. | have be- 
fure me an article, in which, as an Englishman, he speaks of the 
late war, and there he rebukes the Englishmen im such rigorous 
language, that I am surprised that sentiments so humiliating to the 
pride of old England should ever have found their way into an 
English magazine. Nor was he less valorovs in defence of Ame- 
rican literature. In the European Magazine, at the conclusion of 
the first number of an article, entitled * The present state of litera- 
ture in North America,” he says—*1 will undertake to show, here- 
after, that no people on earth have been so productive in all the 
varieties of literature, everything considered, in proportion to what 
should be expected of them, as the people of these very Uuited 
States of North America.” 

This is the man, thus warring with the prejudices and sneers of 
Englishmen, thus carrying battle home to England itself, and defy- 
ing her writers to the combat, whom many of his ungrateful eoun- 
trymen here stigmatized as the abuser of the land of his burth ' 
Blackwood is full of his eloquence, upholding and exalting the 
United States. The warmest hearted Amencan could not have 
spoken in more rapturous language than he has spoken, not only m 
Blackwood, but in the New Monthly, Old Monthly, the Westmin 
ster Review, the Oriental Herald, European Quarterly, the Morning 
Herald and Daily Globe, of all which periodic als he was at tunes 
a contributor; and, in the majorty of them, a regular contributor 
His pen was as prolitic in England as it was in North America, and 
commonly it was employed upon American topics, where he ever 
speaks in strong language of all that any American patriot would 
praise 

After Mr. Neal had been in England nearly two years, he pub- 
lished (or Blackwood did for him, paying well for the copy-right, 
* Brorner Jonaruan,” a novel, in three large duodecimo volumes 
Not having the inchnation to undertake a criticism of this work, | 
will give you extracts from an amusing notice which appeared in 
England, ui a book entitled * Rejected Articles’ 

* * * * » And on this our first miterview with the author before 
us, sober-suited critics as we are, and therefore altogether unad 
dicted to the stvle exclamatoryv, we can scarcely refram trom utter 
ing aloud, **a writing savage, by heaven !’’—tfor that the work, the 
title of which we have placed at the head of this paper, es the pro 
duction of a North American savage, we have no doubt whatever; 
and if our ** exquisite reason” for so thinking be demanded ot us, 
all we can give, ts, that it can be the production of no one else.” 

* # © « & Drother Jonathan is, we will venture to say, the most 
extraordinary work of its kind, which this age of extraordinary works 
has put forth—in Great Britain we mean: what America or Ger 
many may have produced in this sort, is more than we are ible to 
say; and the former ot those countries im part cular, may, ft my 
thing we know to the contrary, be able to count a whole catalogue 


hor Wwe lina 


of similar works, written by the same hand or hands 
ume this person ¢ mploys Joth bis hands at the same time, one on one 


volume and the other on the other At least we can hit upon no 


other theory, to explain the extraordinary aud headlong rapidity of 


style, as well as the msane incoherence of matter, which prevail 


throughout these volumes.” * * * * 


“In fact, the author of these volumes, whoever he may be 


whether “a saint, a savage, or a sage.” and whether this be his first 


work or his filheth (and it may, from its internal evidence, be either 


the one or the other)—1is, to say the least of him, the most original 
writer of his dav; and we are greatly mistaken indeed if he wall not 
turn out to be, without an exception, the most exatraordimarily gifted 


of them all, as far as mere natural faculties go.’ * * * * 


> ** + We imagine that the writer of Brother Jonathan was 
horn an author, and, that he could no more have failed to tulil hes 
calling, than he could to have exere sed any other of the active 
functions of his nature His mind is of such a character and con- 


on, that it could not choose but till itself to overtlowing with 





sututl 
ideas and images, no matter by what circumstances it might have 
been surrounded; and being so filled, it cannot choose but pour its 


} 


! reckless of all consequen 


contents forth, like an overflowing vesse!, 
ces, and without anv necessary reference to rec i} lends If he were 
thrown upon a desert island to-morrow, and lett without the remo 
test hope of escape from it, he wo ild, the day after, begin writing 
at the rate of fifty pages a day, and never cease tull his materials 
were exhausted: we mean his ma/ferta’ ones, for his moral ones 


Ihe former deficiency being, under 


would never be likely to fail 


present circumstances, not within hope, we see no probable end 
whatever of the product ons ol hits pen At any rate Dr. Southey 


may abandon lis reported project of achieving unmortality, by wri 


ting more than Voltaire did; for here is a person, who, if he lives 


nary age of man, may, if he pleases, write more than all 





t ' 


that Voltarre has written, and all that Dr. Southey enfends to write ; 


and it will be his own fault, not nature's, if he does not write it al 


better than either.” 
The “ Yankee Notions,” and other articles in Blackwood; the 


novel and bold manner im which Neal attacked the fashions and ha 


bits of Englishmen, their music and dancing, as well as their opi 
bearing there the same higt port, ind risking there the same 


ions, t 
r with Brother Jonathan, 





hazardous remarks as at home, toge 








awakened the curiosity of a kindred mind—another reformer, to know 
who this odd genius was. This kindred reformer was no less a 
person than the distinguished and now apotheosized Jeremy Ben- 
tham. The young Utiltarians made an acquaintance with Neal at 
the debating clubs, and very soon he was surprised by an invitation 
to dine with the philosopher himself, though he had never seen him 
This was an uncommon honour, for Bentham valued his time as he 
valued his life, and was ever disinclined to form new acquaintan 
ces. Of course the mvitation was readily accepted, and thus two 
individuals became associated, who were wholly unlike, unless it be 
in eccentricities more diflerimg than their characters. Their inti 
macy was destined soon to ripen into an ardent friendship, that con 
tinued to the day of Bentham’s death. Mr. Neal, in his book enti 
tled ** Bentham’s Morals and Legislation,” a volume which was pub 
lished in Boston after his return to this country, gives many amu 
sing anecdotes of Bentham and his habits, and among them is his 
first imtroduction to * Queen Square Place,” the residence of the 
philosopher Bentham, at this first dinner, took such a fancy to 
Neal, whom he was wont to call his * Yankee,” or aman “no bet 
ter than a Yanke« to his vivacity, anecdotes, humour and oddi 
tres, that he eng iged him to dine on the following, and every suc 
cessive Wednesday. Soon after, by the request and urgent solic: 
tation of Bentham, he removed to Queen Square Place, and made 
tus home in Bentham’s house There, saves Neal himself, im the 
work before alluded to, there “| had a glorious library at my elbow 
a tine large comfortable study, warmed with a steam engine, exer 
cise ground, society and retirement, all within my reach. In fact 
there I spent the happiest, and | believe the most useful days I had 
ever passe d at that per od of my life.” There Neal exercised him 
self under the best masters, in all those studies which contribute to 
the robustness of the human ft ine, in boxe, fencing and gvmnas 
tics, and vet pursued his studies im Bentham’'s magnificent hbrary, 
with his accustomed ardour and energy. ‘There also he met many 
of the distinguished men in Europe, who sought admittance to the 
society of Be ntham, asaf on his presence, they could borrow the il 
luminations of hos intellect The Vankee yoke 8, the high spirits, 
the never-tailing wit of the odd American, amused and interested the 


philosopher; and though n r would endure contradiction, and 





both were proud of ther opinions, yet they became more and more 
attached to each other every day 
{ ' } } . 
fter Mr. Neal had seen as much as he wanted to see of En 


gland, and had spent betwoen three and four vears m that country, 


i 


visiting ditlerent parts of the kingdom; after he had waited a long 


time for Bentham, whe had promised to travel over the continent, 
with him, but who at last concluded got to go, le bade adieu to his 
friend the philosopher, his companions the Uulitanans, and old En 
gland itself, and started for Pans. The tume which he allotted for 
his journey was now over, and his eve was agam upon home. Hence, 


hort time in 


ifter Viewing the curiosities of Paris, and travelling as 
France, he embarked at Havre in a vessel bound to New York. 
where he arrived in June, 1827 

Mr. Neal tarried bat a short ume in New York and Boston, when 
he returned home to Portland, the place of his nativity, where he 


has now established himsell, as he save, tor lite Lb 





ORIGINAL NOTICES OF THE FINE ARTS, 


MUsiIcC AND MUSICIANS, 


INTRODUCTORY MOZAR CIMAR( \ WEBER 


In the senes of articles contemplated on this important branch ef 
the fine arts, we shall endeavour to steer clear of all those needless 
techmealnes with whieh the (isquisitions of its professers are too 
venerally crowded, We profess to write for the unenhghtened ma 
ny, as well as the enlightened few Our object is to encourage and 
luster that taste for good music which is so rupndly Leaning ground 
on this side the Atlantic; and iWin the course of these essays aught 
should be found to instruct or amuse, thew awthor will be amply re 
re that he has been, though ever so shghtly, in- 


pail by the kKnowleds 
strumental in bringing a worshipper to that shrine at which his 
aderations have been paid, “through good report and evil report, 
even trom his youth upward 

In almost all countries music is chiefly heard through the mediwm 
of the theatre. Here, where the art is yot in its infaney, this is 
most especially the case; and inasmuch as itis the only vehicle at 
present in-use for conveying the comp ers’ Wares to our market, 
a tew words on the subject of its good or evil tendencies may not 
be deemed misplaced : ; 

The drama has, in vanous shapes and in all ages of the world 
formed an integral part of the amusements pertaining to the majo 
nty of mankind. It has also generally been a tanthtul commentary 
or rather copy of the diferent and ever-varying phases of society 
Men of the first rank and talent have not disdamed to contribute 


ther quota touts ennchment; the master-spints of successive ages 
have had ther offermgs on its shrine: and “the foremost man im 
ill this world” dedicated his transcendent powers peculiarly to its 


service. That it has abuses, no one can deny; but what on this 
earth has not?—Our most cherished institutions, our most highly 
valued privileges, have all in their time been made, by designing men 
and bad members of society a peg whereon to hang ther own evil 

ungs. Does not the press occasionally expectorate a scandalous 
libel, or a licentious paragraph ?— Are not journals to be found, whe 
build ther only hope of cireulanon on administering a succession ot 


vapid indecencies, to the depraved and vitiated taste of a consider 
able portion of the public?—Do not these people even dare to 
rovlaim aloud, that the infamous notorw:y they gain by prosecu 


i 
tion, is a souree to them of additonal emolument !}—Do they not 
pursue their unblushing career in the broad glare of day, attacking 
the worthiest, the best, and the noblest im the land; regardless ot 
the misery they create, or the maledienions that pursue them ?—Yet 
is this mighty engine of the public good to be shackled for the mis 
conduct of an unworthy member ?—Is the key-stone of freedom’s 


arch to be plucked forth, because a small part of it exhibits symy 
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toms of rottenness? certainly not. Well then, a parity of reasoning 
is all we claim for the drama; it is not, of course, so important that 
a theatre should exist as a printing-office; still, as the key-»/one of 
our literary arch, it has ever been a principal source of re onal 
amusement and relaxation to the inhabitants of all ervilized coun- 
tries, and should therefore be reformed, not destroyed; regenerated, 
not trodden under foot 

{sa necessary consequence, the drama must follow in the wake 
| 


Let it be remensbered by the people of this 


lies the 


of public opinion 
guidance and control of its ener 
hest field for lit- 


country, that with them 





gies, and that in Europe it has ever formed the hy 
erary exertion. May we also venture to suggest, that while the na 
tion appreciates, fosters, and encourages t silent, the actor will, by 
strict propriety of conduct, merit that best of all utles, a good mem 
ber of society. The people who claim kin with Shakspeare and 
Sheridan, will, we are sure, do their parts nobly; and the profession 
which boasts a Garrick, a Kemble, a Siddons, a Cooke, and a Kean, 


must feel how much it has to lose, how much to wins and, by an 


undeviating adherence to the great etine rule of three, give no scope 
for the fing r of detraction, or the vores of obloquy 

Music, within the last few years, has made its way in America 
with unexampled celerity, and until lately, our fast-growing taste 
has been as healthful as rapid. When people were content with 
censuring or applauding oaly what they understood, they gave 
i! i 


the grente t po te proot of ther good sense and lmproving capa 


bility of appreciation; but, alas, “fools rush in wher angels fear 
to tread Our amateurs, with a little knowledge, and some of 
our erities, with no knowledge at all, think themselves perfeetly 
qualified to sit in judgment on the efforts of persons, who have ce 


an art, than which 


voted their lives and energies to the study « 
none is more laborious or intricate, more difficult or profound. 


It may be answered by these gwen 


lemen, that they have a “ good 





ear,” and therefore are able to detect a professor when singing out of 
tune; and that, though not musicians, or even acquainted with 
the a-b-e of the art, they possess rood taste,” and consequently 
are perfectly compeotent to judge in all matters of that sort 

A very few words will suffice to set this atlur at rest; they 


can have neither the one nor the other without enluwation. With 
regard to the “ear,” the better it naturally is, the more some 






parts of the compositions of the present day shor ld startle and 
confound tt Passages are coustantly occurnmn which require a 
studiously pared organ tor lish, and whi ireaun fact, as gross 
violations of the fundamental principles of rinony, as is a tast 
for cayenne and eurrie-powder of the law of nature. The tyro in 
his art has often to hear, frequently to digest, and well to understand 
his subject, before this sense can become thoroughly accustomed to 


the present highly flavoured and peculiarly arttul state of musical 
ind the taste necessary, properly to appreciate and form a 


ECIENCE 5 


correct judgment, is 48 much a matter of aequirement as the former 
and ean only be obtained through a long and gradual acquaintance 
with the best masters. The publie, we regret to say, has fostered 


instead ofchecking this presumption. Tthas 





nven too much attention 


to the fulminations and “bulls” of ignorant pretenders to the eritie’s 


ehau It has not sufficiently expressed its contempt for the hetero 
| 





adulation and « matical vituperation 


eheous traisses of untnenhning 
which are daily and weckly pat forth; where bad sense and worse 





grammar go hand i hand, or where personal predilections and an 
tipathies usurp the place of justice, ind wield the litthe stock of brains 
these things possess, with iron hand and uncontrolled dominion 


But to return to our subject. The science of music bemeg in this 


ecessariv follows that time, and time 
! 


hly to appreciate its excellencies 


% 


highly artificia 


alone, will enabl 





or refinements; and rapuly as the capacity to understand has a 
vanced, we are not vet, as a nation, oreven as a eity sufficiently 
acquainted with its simplices, to warrant the introduction of those 
more abstruse and refined compositions, which seem to have taken 
so strong a hold on our sympathies and imaginations To begin at 


the beginning, is generally accounted all important to a competent 


knowledge either of trade or profession; yet, instead of accustom 
the ear, in the first instance, to the smooth, flowing, and mellitlaous 
stvle of a Cimarosa, we are content with nothing save the intriea 
cies and dittieultics of a Weber The former may especially be quot 
dasa model of graceful, melodious sempheity ; and os, moreover, in 
his comic scenes, second to no man that ever lived 
indebted to Mozart for some of his best effeets; and, in 

ted incantation scene of Der Freischutz, has built and borrows 


} he celel 


whole passages most unsparingly from this master’s Don Juan 


The succession of diminished sevenths, upon which a part of it 


worked, will be found much more powertully used for the ghost's 
entrance ino the second tof this opera; and the passage written 
for th istine of the second or third charmed bullet, is taken, not 
fur note, from the finale to the fit t of the same | 


We are sure that if an opera of Cimarosa’s were to be properly 


moi / the emtizens 


of New-York would witness its performans 
with much real delight; this would also be a first and legitimate 
step towards the inereased pleasure which must afterwards be fel 
in listening to the sublime, but often abstruse harmonies of Beetho 
ven and Mozart 

What a mingled variety of pleasurable and painful recollections 
does that most magnificent of all musical conceptions, Don Giovann 
conjure up within us. We have seen La Blache, Zuchelli, David 
Sontag, and Makbran, jewels of the very first water, all congregated 
together in this one piece, each striving who should do most honour 
the vast imagmations of the thrice glorious dead, touching string alte 
string of the human heart, all the whole frame vibrated and quiver 
tv forenduranee! The world of 
h Mozart called from ch 





with an emotion alimest too m 


t 


monies and combmations whi 





the masterly and almost supernatural etlects he has scatters 


so bounteously through his works—the surprising know ledge evinced 


and lil 


in every page of his scores—have been to all musicians a perpetual 
source of admiration and astomshment. Living at a time when in 
strumental capability was generally very imperteetly developed or 
understood, they are models which the most experie { profess 

To this man’s co 





of the present day may consult with advantage 
positions alone, the vast compass and execution which our orches 
tras now possess, cannot be applied with additional etlect—to alter 
is to mar him—and though genius after genius has started up and 
run a brief career of glory, none have dared to claim equality, and 
few companionship, with this great and gifted beg, who dlum- 


nated all Europe with the splendour of his rising, and set while yet 
his wondrous energies were green, his powers but half developed. 
The tide of music, which fifty years ago broke out with such force, 
and rolled along its rocky channel with a violence which threatened 
to burat its boundaries, has indeed covered a vast space, and swell- 
ed itself into the likeness of a sea, but it has lost in depth what ut 
has gained in diffusion; and though to the unpractised swimmer 
who merely glances his eye along the surface, all may appear strik- 
ingly brillant, there are no depths stretching away a thousand fa- 
thoms down, as if in mockery of the daring adventurer who might 
be tempted to seek the pearls which once lay hidden in their vast 
recesses. The weary traveller, who having spent his days in some 
far distant clime, returns expecting to behold the waters where in 
youth he loved to lave his limbs, stull fresh and flowing onward 
will be wofully disappointed. The worn channels indeed may be 
found, through which the parent stream once gaily ran, but a mud 
dy bottom is generally the only reward of his tuilsome search. He 
returns to the surface disheartened and dispirited, and instead of the 
noble creatures with which imagination had peopled its waters, he 
sees nothing but amphibious abortions of the horned tadpole spe 
Triton of the minnows,’ 


cles, or at best some disporting himselt 


among the dank weeds that grow alongits gloomy margin.* ARON. 
MR. LESLIE. 


his fine artist and exemplary man sailed for the United States 





on the first of September His appointment as drawing-master of 


the Military Aca 
tion to his frends and countrymen. The British papers contain 


my at West-Pomt, has given umversal satistac- 


many well wishes for lis prospenty, and regrets that the discourag- 
ing state of things in England, as re spects the patronage bestowed 


The English 


Jeademy has certainly sustained a loss in the withdrawal of Mr 


upon painting, should have made this step necessary 


Leshe; and he has himself ma many sacrifices, in accepting the 


appointment of the government; yet we sincerely hope that he will 
meet with such encouragement on this side of the Atlantic, that he 
His office 
at West-Point, will, no doubt, be of small importance when balan 


will never have reason to repent his change of situation 


ced against his other engagement ind we expect to see lis name 
gracing the efforts of his pencil, in private drawing-rooms and our 
numerous public extubitions. A great change is gradually taking 
place amongst us, as we advance in wealth and population, which 


is shown the more clearly by the circumstance, that those who were 


formerly compelled, as it were, to seck in foreign climes the support 


intry of their birth 


tng in the co 


and are anxious to make it ther permanent home. Thus we have 
Irving, Leshe, Payne, and shall soon add Cooper. With such a 


LaAXV Of native 


n the world 


talent, We may clan an equality with any country 


nthe number a 


id reputation of our living great men 





ee 


THE DRAMA, 


THE COOPER BENEFIT, 
The hand of time, whose blighting toneh mars or dissolves all 
things, has, in the due course of nature, caused our old favourite, 


Cooper, to become one of wose splendid rums of former maunifi- 


com which « racternize the moral as well as the physical world 


This worn-out veteran of the Amencan stage, who once moved 


through crowds of humbler contemporanes, like a giant among pig 


mies, is now, in the foebleness of age, appealing in behalf of his chil 
dren to the liberality of those whom he formerly delighted by his 
astonishing talents Such anappeal ought not, cannot be nade in vain. 








THE PARK THEATRE, 
Tue Kembles have once more possession of these boards. The 
numerous at nees they mehtly attract, must be gratilving to them 


asit certamnly is tous. It will alse serve to show, in the most unan 








swerable ft nter, that we ean appreciate and reward tatent in pro 
portion to it sert The Mrs. Haller of Miss Fanny Kemble ts, 
hour opimen, a true ¢ ception and skilful development of the an 

rs fontion No where does she sacrifice the proprieties of the 
scene to " mus etter ind tiring, s ied tone and man 
nero vable throughout her whe personat prove how well 
she compre} s her author, and is appheable both as a lesson and 
reproach to thos tearers of passion, to whom we have been too 
much in } tof extending fave ind approval. Mr. Charles 
Keml! the miration of all lovers of genuine comedy on 
the other s of the water, has been again delighting us by his rich 
ind harmomous, vet chaste and class i] personations; and much 
is oureiizens are disposed to admure this artist, he has excellencies 
exceeding any praise wl 1 has been, we were almost going to 
say 1 be | 1. Take his Mercutio as an example It is 
one of Shakspeare’s hapmest creations; m none of his delineations 
ire the distinguish r characteristics more strongly rtraved; and 


whom we have seen enact the part, has 








tally and wholly mistaken it Mercutio is not a 
int, chivalrous soldier; the chief point, moreover, in 
ter is the contempt which he expresses directly or indirectly in al- 
ost every ww, for the very sort ot person his representatiy s have, 
with the exception of Mr. K., chosen to make him. Those who 


Ke an interest in this matter, we beg to refer to act second, scen 








fourth of Romeo and Juliet. Let them attentively read the speeches 
which Shakspeare has written, especially that one commencing 
The i f such antic, lispag, affected fantasticoes,” & ind 
then doubt ‘ rsintenton if they ean. Mr. Kemble's death, 
no this part, is uniqu faultless Th gradual ce he of physical 
pewer with which his gallant soul and bnghtly Mashing mtellect are 
unsuccess v wresthng—the look of generous forgiveness which 
Tuan s the putting forth his hand in reply to Romeo's, “1 
thought all for the best the keen mockery with which he del 


vered the commencement of his f 





owing speech, and the last 
, 


frightfully | mt strnggle of the mund, full of lite, light and wit, 
with the frame on which death had laid his iron finger, presented a 
pieture as oruinal as it was perfect. Let us entreat our dramatic 
readers, the next time this play is advertised, to go to the theatre 
and observe Mr. Kemble closely and carefully throughout the part 
Let them expect as much as they please, none will come away 
disappointed. 


ate number of the Quarterly 








LS 


Mr. Mason is rising rapidly in our good opinion. We were much, 
very much pleased with his Hotspur not long since, and really cannot 
perceive the “ coarseness’ of which some astute critics complain. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wood finished their engagement last week. As 
sincere well wishers to these distinguished strangers, we were ex- 
tremely sorry to hear of the severe indisposition with which they 
have been afflicted, ever since their arrival in this country. Their 
return, we understand, may be expected early in November. 


“THE CELEBRATED OPERA OF OH, HUSH.” 
* Performed mghtly, to admiring audiences! at the American theatre. 
See play-bills 
While the admirers of the opera are flocking to the Park theatre, 


to listen to the compositions of the Enghsh and Italian masters, the 





productions of a highly-gifted American composer should not be for- 
gotten! The individual alluded to, although long before the public 
as a vocalist of extraordinary capacity, has lately attempted the 
more difficult art of musical composition. The new style of singing 
onginated with Mr. Rice, in that delectable morece d stinguished 
under the insinuating appellation of “Jim Crow,’ merits a more 
particular deseription than it has yet met with from our discerning 
public. This style cannot properly be classed with the ballad 
school of music, for it wants that delicate simplicity and neatness 
which induces us to give up science, in our love for the natural; 
nor can it with greater propriety claim connexion with the Italian 

being deficient in that full flow of harmony and that perfection of 
art which distinguishes this style above all others The French 
have nothing in their opera which reminds us of it; and it has fo 
consanguinity with the Scotch, Insh or Swiss—as it wants the 
ty of the second 
and the romante witchery of the third; but we are compelled to 


bewitching softness of the first, the thrilling hil 





pronounce it a style “ sui generis; and being unwilling that such 


a promising progeny should po un hristened inte the world, we 
here, in the baptismal font of the Mirror, designate it the “Jim Crote 
style!’ and, in the gratitude of our hearts, say “esto perpetua” unto 


it and its founder 
The “Jim Crow style’ 


its numbers, the delicacy of its expression, or the scientific arran 


is famous not so much for the softness of 
ue- 
ment of its notes, as for a certain original, indeseribable disposition 
of the harmony, which finds its way irresistibly to the heart, with- 


out the assistance of flats, sharps or naturals, or any of those “con- 





cords of sweet sounds,” which have heretofore been considered ne- 


cessary. The original song of “Jim Crow” itself, whether we con 
sider the delicious poetry, the delicate se ntiment, the chaste and racy 
wit of its numbers, or the flood of divine music which forms the air 
isa production which must take rank with the first compositior 


Mr. Rice, as “the original Jim Crow,” is absolutely en 





the age 
chanting. Toa figure the niost interesting, he 
The Te 


manner, so prepossessit 


us a Voice pos tively 


unapproachable s something so singularly chaste in his 





g in his visage, and the vaned expression of 


his charcoal countenance, that the spectator is at a loss which most 


to admire, the modest delicacy of the actor, or the soul-subduing 





nelody of the singer 


The chorus is perfectly irresistible, and who- 
! 


ever can listen to the soul-stirring “Run about, whirl about, jun 





'Y’ without feeling within himself an irrepressible desire 


‘ts fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils. 


Jim Crow 
to “whirl about 


] 


lar merit of “Jun Crow” alone that 





It is not, however, the sing 
demands attention. The composition and execution of this mece has 
certainly done much for the author; but it was left to the divine opera 
of “Oh, Hush!" to establish Mr. Rice's claims to distinction 
opera of “Oh, Hush !” 
style, vanety of character, delicate allusion and 
bears away the palm from all other productions on this side ot 
Kamtschatka. “Gumbo Cuff,” 
by Mr. Rice, is a character, as the name woul 
could not be fashioned in the brain of any other than a man of the 
nation “Gumbo Cull 
| 





in the interest of its plot, its simplicity of 


bewitching music 


supported in his own peculiar manner 
{seem to denote, which 


is one of 


most delicate and poetical ima 





those finely tempered, susceptible beings, wh Shakspeare, un his 


© Othelk 


however, suppose that Mr. Rice has taken a hint from Shakespeare ; 





* and his “ Troilus,” must have conceived. Let no one, 





far be it from his original genius to borrow an idea fron 
and, in order to silence at onee all envious hypereritu 





nt, we deem it no more than justice to 
‘Gumbo Cuff” is not for 
bo Cull, 


ided upon Shakspe s Othello. “Gui 
in the humble but independent vocation of a wood-sawy 





best assurances that he has won the aliections of a certain 


eben hue of whose complexion, assist 


accomplished nymph, th j 


by the Ethiopian curl of her sable locks and the winning sweetness 
of her voice, with other charms equally irresist s struck a chord 


brat 


in his susceptible soul, to which all lis aetions vibrate While 


dreaming of happiness, such as no wood-sawyer ever gloried in be 
fore, the fiend jealousy disturbs his heavenly visions—the sensitive 
spirit of Cuff is awakened and alarmed by the appearance of sun 
candidates for the love of the peerless Quasha. The most prom 


of these love-crossed swains, are one or two amiable coal-scourers 
an interesting beot-black, and an aspiring chin sireep! The scene 
which ensues, on the collision of these worthics bevond all ce 


ption. The rage of Gumbo, the pleadings of the insured Quashe 


the fright of the chimney-sweep and the fearless independence ot 





the boot-black, combine to present a specta containing all the 
peculiarities of tragedy, comedy, melo-drama, opera i farce. This 
s the trumph of g mus! No other author ever combined so hap; 

ill these opposite ites, and no actors ever so ably personit 
them. There is no particular variety in the 7 of this piece—but 
satisfied with the popularity of a most fashionable air, Mr. Rice has 
adapted it to his opera, but so improved that it would hardly be re 


cognized as the deheate melody of 





We are staunch friends of natire talent, and this must be our 
apology for the present notice of the opera of “Oh, Hush!” We are 
very sincere in wishing manager, author, actors, musicians, suy 
numeraries, and others engaged in its production, all the success they 


which is a sound and glorivus pelting from the stage, to the 


deserve 





exlularating melody of “Jump, Jim Crow!” 





RICHMONDseHILL. 
The new play of “ Sarah Maria Cornell,” still continues, we are 
told, to attract crowds to the Richmond-hill theatre! Thos is speak- 
ing volumes for the moral sense of the community 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
First, he assumes 
the guilt of the individual in question as beyond a shadow of doubt. Twelve 
sworn men have decided otherwise ; and though opmions are various, yet 
were L. himself put to try the case, with the evidence as his sole guide, 
ed that he would comcide with them m their verdict 
Even in his prwwate decision he is influenced by negative, and not positive 
proofs Neat 


Our corre spends nt is wrong m set eral varticulars 
z } ‘ £ 


we are conrim 


he proceeds upon the furmer assumption to arraign the 
As of a body of 
clergymen, with few opportunities of personal observation, and many liv 


conference for coinciding with the decision of the court 


wang Aundieds of mules from the scene of the crime, could untie the gordian 
knot which had defied the scrutiny gla 

L. would have cut it at once. Lastiy: he views the Richmond-hull thea- 
fre asa pl we of omstruction, and the play referred to asa lesson suited toa 
Here too we are at variance We hold it to be, in 


every point of wiew, an Improper and demoralizing spectacle if ut produce 


f the legal acumen of New- 





discriminating taste 


any effect at all upon the audiences who witness it, and expecially deserving 
repreheasion ; for the very circumstance which gives ut nerit nthe eyesot L 
as ets contradiction of the verdict, and the attempt im its J 


sition to that verdict 





formance to sway 


the public decision in op} 
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rst dmpressions.—It has been a subject of surprise to many 





readers of Mr. Willis’s letters, that, while apparently passing most 


of his tine in the great cities of Italy, or their immediate 





vicinity, he 
seription of two only, | | 
} 


by the unexpeeted receipt of a pack 





has given ad orence and Rome us dk 





hclency is new accounted tor 
age, containing a long and interesting deseription of Naples, with an 
The tardy arn 


account of his visit to Herculaneum and Pompeu 


val of these letters is to be attributed to the well-known uncertainty 
and carelessness of the continental post conve nees, and the neg 
ligence of those to whom they were entrusted on shipboard. Such 


being the true state of things, we can compensate for the loss of 
time only by a speedy publication, requesting our readers to excuse 
any secming Ciscrepancies In his narrative, arising trom the SUpPpost- 
uon of the due receipt of his letters. Thisis the more important, as 
Mr. Willis was, at the last dates, on board the frigate United States 
with Commodore Patterson, and speaks of several places at which 

hed ent reference to hisformer visit. The 


s unfortunately delaved, will secure 


the squadron touched, with ev 
intrinsic merit of the letters, th 
them an attentive perusal. With this explanation we shall present 
them to the reader in our next 


Hall of Record.—On our recent return to the citv, as we were 


walking in the Park, during one of the delightful moonlight evenings, 


of which we have had so many lately, our optics were attracted by 


a white glunmering through the trees immediately before us. Acee 


lerating our steps, we soon discovered an edifice with a splendid 
lonie portico, of which we had no previous recollection, and after 


wondering at it some time, without stirring from our position, from 








an hension that the “dereptio risus” might disappear, we 
rubbed our eyes and approac t Stull the building remained 
without any svinptom of vamshing mto thin ar, and we then bx 


I 





thought us of the palace of lin, Which was transported from 


Asia to the centre of Africa, without the inmates perceiving any thing 


but a sheht jarupon its being set down 


Then our taxes increasi 








by hundreds of thousands yearly, forbade us to harbor the ther 


benevolent corporation really possessed the lamp of Alad 


that our 
din, oreven hismng. Then it was that we gradually came to the 
degrading certainty that the temple aforesaid was an edition of the 


jaul, alias the new h pital, ft vised, corrected, 
| 





lettered and gilt, 


vy the corporation 1 real whited sepulchre, which excites a tem 


porary feeling of admiration at the apparently faultless architecture 
only to make the disappointment greater when we inspect with a 


closer view the nature of the materials, and the maniold meongru 


ties arising from a promis is umon of cellar-walling, cobble-stones 
brick-bats, marble, pine, lath, plaster, and stueco-work. It was 
truly like putting new wine in 
by Horace, to which “7 ureus adsuitur pannus ;”’ or like the re 


tain Knockdunder in Sir Walter Scott's Heart of M 


his Highland kilt and tartan leggings with a 


toold bottles, or the old coat described 


nowned Cay 


Lothian, who t ppe 


three-cornered Lowland « hapean; ora mermaid manutactured trom 


stock-fish and a monkey, in equal proportions; or a beggar with 


a new hat on; or—but comparisons come faster than we can write 


them duwn. This n imorphosis of old into “e’en amaist as weel's 


rificanon of things into what they are not 


the new :"’ this transmeg 
hh ould cover her errors by a 


the conduet ot 





i woman who s 


’ 
r 





riage, and then flaunt about the streets in silks and satins to show 
But the 


ry rebuffs from our most dis 





me wly acquired reput thon Ss an en hanter at word, 


one who, though he has met with «un 
tngutshed exorcists, political and literary, now and then boldly steps 
] 


forth and embodies some such fantasy of a distempered brain as thi 


«fore us, then cowers under a mertted storm of missiles from pub- 
¢ indymation, i sinks un mto obscurity. Thus tell enemy of 
taste and liberality is v tl nomy The author of Salmegun 
first ferreted hum out of hos retreat under the corporation desk, whet 
he crouches lke a spar and whispers tempting dreams of saving 
and hearding to the atter dinner slumbers of the guardians of G 
tham. If such be the effect produced, if the wise and deeply-cog 


tating elders afer \ to sacrifice permanent unity for 
the sake of a temporary appearance, which will be hardly commen 
of enduranee with their own tenure of office, we must 
er it to bear without reply whatever may be ob 
‘ ers on the score of architectural taste. To 





nstance its locality, in 








st pla as Very onable; placed cornerwise to the street 
uw delect is the more s Ling as the street runs so near tout that 
a fair view cannot | shtained w t crossing to the further side 
and then the prominency of the nght angle affects one with a sense 


of uneasiness, as if the edifice were in the act of turning round to 
present its front. But the truth is, that the whole onginal building 
should have been abated as a nuisance, and a street made over the 
ground it occupes. The wooden front will remind the spectator ot 
Hamilton's remarks upon our 
supporting nothing. We have certainly improved upon the ancients 


they raised their pillars first, then built the front upon them; we 


ringcerbread style,” and columns 


’ with an audacity at which they would have shuddered, build our 
front first, upon a support of three-inch joist, then add the pillars to 
support the superincumbent mass, six months or a year afterwards 
But the final and most important charge is yet to come. These 
vagaries of architectural skill would be subjects of ridicule unalloyed 
by any grave consideration, did they not presuppose great and unjus 
tifiable expenditures of public money. The racing at Newmarket 
may afford a delightful spectacle to him who looks on an uncon 
cerned spectator, but to the loser the dreams of the “ settling 
and the prospect of * belting” 
mar all present enjoyment. Thus it is with the present edifice. We 
should not object to a much greater outlay upon an adequate ob 





day,” 


eccur with such vivid colournng as to 


ject; but to furbish up such a pretence, such a mere illusion, is like 
rubbing a pewter dollar with quicksilver, and passing it for genuime 
We consider the thirty-two thousand dollars which have been lavis 

e Red sea, for 


in that case they would at least be hidden from our view, whereas 


ed upon this house, av more lost than if cast inte tl 
now they present constantly an olyect to exeite our indignation. Its 
chief ment, as ostentatiously set forth in the public prints, is its b 

ing fire-proof, which effect was doubtless increased by the wooden 
portico and cornices. Butit will not stand the fire ofeld father Time, 
(whose jealousy will be exeited at this bare-faced attempt to di 

pnve him of his lawful prey, and will soon show itself by peeling off 
the exterior covering,) nor the heavy well-directed fire of good tast 


and just entucism 


This is the ery that has run 
through the streets for the last fortn 


Re moral cf the publee deposits 
rht; the all-absorbing 1 


which, hke Aaron's rod, has swallowed up every other Such a 
moment of excitement we have rarely witnessed, as that of the ar 


rival of the president's reasons for the removal of the deposits. A 


the speculations and business of the morning seemed at a stan 


sull; the merchant rushed with furmous haste mto the pr 


fice for his extra; gave it a hurned glance, and then m t t 
of his wavy to the viemty of the stock exchange, te im « of t 
brokers’ sales, and then betook himself to his eounting-room to j 
ruse, with spectacled attention, the umportant « ment. We ar 
likewise informed, though the story w s confirmation, that seve 


ral young gentlemen with escorts of belles under their tutelary pro 


} W ' 








tection, neglecting their all-unportant charge, disappear the 
midst of the promenade, leaving the deserted and attheted far ones 
without pilot or compass on the unknown sea of Broadway; w 
itis supposed they have been adrift ever sine nd unal t ike 
the frendly harbour of their homes. Of the ners eaten that day 
not much could probably be said, as from the stant o 
down to the table oll the moment of rsu nd dispersion of the ta 
muly eotenes, nothing was done but to utter cabalistw words ‘ 
which were “ Amos,’ Andrew Badd “bank brok 

* break,” “curta cram] eure tion , Dua 
ete., through all the letters of the bet. Thea s anrad. ast 
French say of any disease, among the lowerorders Lwewer ch 
amused at seeing a negro servant with a po rous { 
marketing rest his load a stanitron balustra mal mn \ 
commence a logomachy with ther desee f Tlam, to 
all our other curious sights were as nothin Atany rate it ‘ 
of the meat abovementioned Was oppos toe tt! truth a 
late dinner would eive him a glorious chance to bla 
upon a hungry stomach, wlile the disputants a : “ 
dving about words such as I sav, Sy or l ce 4 vertyv ob 
ditring, Hanny In short, it was another colloquy of S >a 
Hanmibal, and doubtless as little te the pur . 
one of antiquity But, as literary 1 we f esp \ telul 
to the author of this measure Do notr s, vente re er 
We dip not inte polities, though we line »>take a stand on the bank 
of the rushing torrent, and conten ! t tr s toa I 
boiling along But nevertheless, we iteful to hu He 
created a toe Of conversation, whieh w rown etlectually t 
fore engrossing hue and ery about HH ’ vl his work N \ 
dinner, breakfast, or supper, have we sat down to for the last tort 
night, but the ordimarv, lively, agrees I stural clut-« sas 
broken in upon by this name of Hannlton, and a discussion of sone 
portion of his book, "The ery is now vet n ¥ this fortunate 
ntervention it will, we hope, have re vou shit t check that, by 
the time the interest created by the ann " wont at the exe 
shall hav passed away tw not be revive l s th Your 
etTiecet ot the reasons tor rer vil t > “ \ 
reference nl we are sure that r remarks will touch a correspor 

ig chord in the breast of our subsermbers 

English trare The rea will be struck with the followin 
issage from the Ba D ila ‘Zs \ .on En ine Ir 
<a true picture of that class of vagabond ok-makers. who lave 
so fre v fay red us with ther . men and manners 
1 America An Englishman abroad advertises, in a manner s 
desire to preserve the customs of his country; he even exagyerates 
these, lest any of the details should escape; he pushes his prepudices 


ven to this extent, that he wishes to bend the customs of every 


country he visits to those of Fa 1 heovir Ss suscept \ = 
lain, pride; he requires attention without making any effort to de 
serve it, and is every where at his case Does he enter a he 
irdly bows to yo iwaits an introduction fore he commences a 
iversation, and is off ed att =t me tof those observ 
ces, of which he fancies he should be the object The crowd she 
n his idea, pack itself tighter in order to give a free passage to hum 
self, his wite, and three or four daughters, whe hang upon hin ’ 
would not for the world be separated. He is inexorable on the point 
of conceding the smatlest Engl sh custom, lest it should tend to un 
peach that nationality of which he is so pre 
Wurren ¢ rn.—It was with sincere regret that we observed a 


recent notice of the death of this we ‘ wi jarand mathema 


cian. Mr. Colburn may truly be ealled an universal benefactor 


since from him commenced that reform in the method of acquiriig 
the foundations of all the exact sciences, anthmetic and algebra 
which has superseded the clumsy, unphilosophical efforts of the 


teachers of the “old régune 


and made these branches most inte 


resting and easy of attainment; whereas, before they were objes 
Mr. ¢ 


claim the honour of having first introduced into this country the in 


of aversion aad disgust to most young scholars burn may 


luctive system of Pestalozzi, and of having extended through the 
more advanced parts of education that method which Pestalozzi || 





— 
made use of only in the early stages of instruction. By means of 
Mr. Colburn’s books, it has been truly remarked, one may teach 
himself without the aid of an instructor, since he begins with such 
simple problems that no one can fail of compre them, and 
thence carries the mind onward by slow yet sur es, til the 
pupil has threaded all the imtnecacies of the science, before he has 


learned the names of the operations he has been uncons¢ 








si¥v per 
forming But Mr. Colburn’s merit is twofold He has benefited 
the community not less by his personal efforts, in writing elementa 
ry books of unrivalled value, than by the efleet of lus example upon 
other authors and compilers. These, finding opps i vailing, 
have been content to fall, more or less, mtot method they tor 
merly decried, and, in many instances, have remodelled ther books 
n accordance with the pru er of Mr. Colburn, Wew d men 
ton th Scholar's Anthie by Dane! A iv example 
fa work so altered, tl " ul tt pis tu ¢ ne the 
tive and synthe it nis Vi ‘ f Mr. Colburn's 
sVstem ts aceo nee with the nat 1 Whoch gauns all 
ts hnowl by the inductive process, proceeding upon the firm 
bases of what is | nal ‘ ree V netual « vation, to 
rasp at wha \ vou sT mn ik ’ tor granted 
’ sing ‘ = Ba ‘ “ rect contr 
’ ’ is natu ‘ t fas 
tl Hy t 'h “ \ fused A u I sunn 
tell v to the ! \ t! ‘ 18 now so 
es t, that w t " “ iw unk of the 
eop miVveste s i sete na V \ ures 
embellishments in. ditt . ‘ ; \ times of 
’ i ! ' “ aT 
Masses of ft t ‘ ol 
i t n ! ‘ trae “ “ h 
came ha 7a ! t rofl 
' sw . \t ! “ 
TT i s wel “ t iY s of 
( h kirst I ‘ ral 
wi t I tee 
| ! i ment 
for the first t “ ti yw s notice can 
ifirm t sat tl l “ het, concur 
with us tl iv ‘ \ ‘ Mr Co rns of 
! \ ! sirine 
mi Wwe mve i vw \ I tig 
. S 
1 j l ‘ ' t t very vious, 
i! j ’ eartul ia 
hyvw ! \ it l Vu w 
= “A i ! } te 
‘ “ ni tow su ‘ ‘ ments 
eX se afio l es x % ¢ \ | it 
pira i,t " "y Yea ! rable recom 
e tor t ' the 
~ t ow . i \ “ \ int I s 
| It is ' yu enter 
to ae 1] ! i “ a4 V nV, 
runkards ! ) t t “ the former 
»tempt a ‘ ' Wil t ‘ n we may 
( lt every t ' Whe 1 total ales 
I rescue ! ' ' lees fortunate fellow 
Ti ] t wnan oldt t 
1 ty iN hi t ( notthe wt ! ii I ti 
fy t estrover ret \ wl ond rl inetul 
effects of t it-la Weostr nul t rt V elore cheer 
i\ vet ! ‘ “ ' ! raj Dour comunns 
ee 7 
From tl ; ! | I 
On va vs I 
VW e from ve “ full pos 
Miv burt ' 
\ wie t \ iwatel cur 
1 omy tf tery 
\ tie tl r trom the troemzics iT 
( my nurs fer : 
But tus pean “ leur sw of flonne 
I titewe my V \ i 
A it trey trove her ' ! 
br sue Krew that ! 
ert rth from 
Ives 
A " ' i . wir “ ~ 
I \ " rat i 
\ ela ‘ " " it he 
Ive hurt i ‘ 
\ Ives ! ! tren to humbl ‘ ! 
As Is ! v\ iw : 
ve s mwa \ nash 
That pa \ ‘ 
4 ‘ ’ ’ . , 
ry rma 
In t t the | ‘ 
Iw i hauty s 
‘ 7) 1 sl te r rt 
4 siler ' { 
! ntoenn ts mer that mieht f ! rm 








i train tl v ' ; 
And beaut Is, 4 t hiecar 
Submit to my sure 
Till the be st ‘ ! nh wok 
Proclanun the t 1 ; 
Rr t ’ he rt I ' h ur i ree 
To fr tem with iranti ie 
Till tears dim tl yeotn ermty 
As she wakes at her loved one's sereame 
But she may not know that he deadly fo 
rhs tle ‘ tin ' 
t the etine Ke oye tha " ( seve 
st la mve ! ! j 
she soon shall feel that my suicide stoc} 
Must title b r pantie tre ith! 
t the sable pall must ce ershadow all 





I 
In consumption and pain and death! 
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REMEMBER ME WHILE FAR AWAY. 
Published by Allen R. Jollie, Broadway. 
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the world’s wide waste} Re-mem-ber me at 


| 
train, Givesrest to hu-man hopes and fears, Re-mem-ber me far oer the og 
| 

















ear -ly day, Or when the ev’n-ing’s sha-dow 
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Remember me when Ser — sigh, 
Be it at midnizh sive hour, 
Remember me, ~~ Y think that I 
Return that sich and feel its power. 
} Whene'’er you think on those away, 
Or when you bend the pious knee, 
Or when your thoughts oun pleasure stray, 
Oh, then, remember me ! 

















MISCELLANY. 


ORIGINAL 


THE HARP THAT L STRUNG. 
Tue harp that [ strung, when it woke at her touch, 
How sweet were its chidings for broken repose! 
The accent was plamtive, my feelings were such, 
And a sigh would eseape at each tremulous close 
It warbled, hike birds in a tropical grove, 
OF scenes in the beauty of Eden array d; 
It murmur'd of hope, and it whisper'd of love, 
The harp that I strung tor the beautitul maid. 
The fingers of beauty were gracefully flung 
‘ O'er chords which they often had waken'd to song, 
And I knew by its tones ‘twas the harp that I strung 
So sadly when struck it complain’d of the wrong 
And such is the heart when its slumbers have flown, 
And anguish or rapture its fibres invade, 
How much it resembles in feelings and tone 
The harp that I strung for the beautiful maid. 
DANDIESs oF Once ina great while we meet with 
a beau of the old school, and cannot avoid pausing to gaze on him 
with that kind of feeling which one experiences in revisiting, after 
an absence of half a century, the old village church, in which he 
was christened ; or the stone walls of the school-house, in which he 
first learned to read the psalter and the apostles’ creed, his weekly 
exercise every Saturday morning. The figure im our 
mind's eye, Horatio.”” There is the little, snug, pigtail queue, com- 
prising some twenty gray hairs; the ear-locks, which are every 
morning tortured with hot curling-irons; the highly-perfumed po- 
matum, which is plastered over the bald pate, and then thickly 
loaded with pulverized starch ; the triangular patch of white powder 
en the shoulders of a neat black coat, of superfine English broad- 
cloth; the knee-buckles, white top-boots, or sometimes silk stock- 
ings, and gold or silver shoe-buckles; the whole embellished with 
the good old-fashioned dignity of manners, softened by the urbanity of 
venerous social feelings. Every feature is in exact keeping. Nothing is 
wanting but the three-cornered cocked hat, which has given place to 
the round one. If the reader has never seen the original of this portrait, 
we pity him. The grateful odour of the pomatum is yet breathing its 
spicy exhalations on our olfactory nerves. It was a sweet-scented 


THE OLD SCHOOL 


is before us, © 


ointment, made by a celebrated chymist, of lard, flour, rosewater and 
bergamot. 


The last-named article, everybody knows, is a fragrant 


| without the jewel of its brain. 


= ———— 





essence, extracted from a fruit which is produced by ingrafting a 
branch of a lemon-tree upon the stock of a bergamot pear. This 
essence is obtained by cutting the rnd of the fruit ito pieces, and 
squeezing them into a glass vessel, in the same manner as the juice 
of a lemon is squeezed out, by which means an ethereal oil is pro- 


cured, of a very fragrant smell.* 


which recom 
mends the en; There 
is always a happy medium to be found between two opposite ex- 
and we think itis easily discovered about half way between 


Temperance rs. excess.—It is a good old maxim, 


ryment, but not the abuse, of heaven's bounties. 
tremes, 
the doctrines of the ngorous ascetic and those of the gourmand, who 
makes an idol of his appetite. To the latter, the subjomned lines may 
not be inaptly apphed 

’ 


In davs of old, the gods alone had power 
To change one to a brute, or tree, or flower ; 
But new, each mortal boasts the power, at least, 


. a 
come a beast 





In transtormation, to | 


mircnite.— The ate Dr. Mitchill was scarcely less 


omestic virtues and the 


Dr 
celebrated for 


SAMUFL I 
amiable qualites of his 
We 
attended, by invitation, his evening conrersaziones, with much plea 


his d 
heart than for the scientific attainments of his intellect often 
This colossus of science, however, was not insen- 
and rewarded the author of the following extempo- 


sure and profit 
sible to flatte rv, 
rary lines with the most valuable shell in his collection of conchology : 


Atlas of scrence’ who with ease sustams 

A world of knowledge, which he meekly deiens 
‘To share with every persevering youth, 

Who thirsts for water trom the well of truth; 


every manly grace, 


and | 


Wile every gentle, 


(riows in bis heart, vweums around his face 


Scanpat-mMoneers.—We know not whether the beings which 
occupy this department of animated nature, have ever been classed 
and subdivided by naturalists, according to their species, genus, etc., 
but we do not hesitate to assert, from our own personal observation, 
that they comprise both genders; and though the females can boast 
the most activity, the males certainly do the most mischief. The 
masculine retailer of scandal has all the venom of a toad’s tongue, 
They may be called, 
Gormands of scandal, who yet never grieve 
To give to others more than they receme. 


* Family Encyclopedia. 








THE DIAMOND. 
Though thousand gems, of dazzling ray, 
Will glow and sparkle throngh the day, 
The diamond only has the power 
To shine in midmght’s darkest hour. 
So hearts that bask in beauty’s smile, 
With borrowed ray may glow awhile; 
But mine, dear girl, is warm and bright 
Though absence shroud the gem in mght. 


Asrronomy.—The study of this sublime science is a pleasing and 
edifying exercise. It treats of sun, moon, earth, planets, and other 
heavenly bodies; showing their magnitudes, orders end distances 
from each other; measuring and marking their nsings, settings, 
motions, appearances, the times and quantities of their eclipses, &c 
It comprehends what was anciently called “the doctrine of the 
sphere,’ and is a mixed mathematical science, first cultivated, it is 
supposed, by the Chaldeans, soon after the deluge. Those people 
were a tribe of Babylomans, who constituted the priests, philoso- 
phers, astronomers, astrologers and soothsayers. They discovered 
the motion of the heavenly bodies; and, from their supposed influ- 
ence on human afiairs, pretended to predict future events. Astronomy 
was cultivated in Egypt nearly about the same time as amofg the 
Chaldeans; but the science was never brought to perfection until 
the seventeenth century of the christian era, when such names as 
Galileo, Huygens, Cassini, Hevelius, Newton, &c. were added to 
the hist of astronomers, who have been succeeded by others, 
of equal learning and celebnty 

Phrenolog 

Explore the sun, the planets, 


Who know th each revolvi 
and how far. 


since 
ists of heaven, whose daring minds 
and the winds, 
e size ol a star, 
The course it moves, how swiftly, 
NEW CONUNDRUMS 
Why is a military watchlght like a certain resinous gum? 
cause it 1s camp-fire (camphire.) 
Why are the lovers of Indian corn like 


rinth! Because they seek to penetrate the maze- 


Be- 


the explorers of a laby- 
(imaize.) 
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